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PREFACE 


One of the questions discussed with British government officials 
during the visit of M. Barthou, Foreign Minister of France, to London 
early in July was the possible creation of a pact of mutual guarantee 
in Eastern Europe similar to that concluded between Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy at Locarno in Octo- 
ber, 1925. The proposed pact, which is most actively promoted by 
France, would embrace the Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Poland, and Soviet Russia. 

In the course of an address on the political developments in Europe 
since the withdrawal of Germany from the Disarmament Conference, 
Dr. Eduard BeneS, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, on July 2, 
1934, told the Parliament of his country that he believes the establish- 
ment of the “ Eastern Locarno”’ would ensure peace in Europe for a 
long period. The text of the address is reprinted in this issue of 
International Conciliation under the title “‘A New Phase of the 
Struggle for European Equilibrium.” 

The second article—the text of the debate in the British House of 
Commons on July 13, 1934—includes Sir John Simon’s report on 
M. Barthou’s visit and various expressions of opinion concerning 
the new plan for maintaining peace in Europe. Supplementary to 
this is an editorial on the subject, which appeared in the London 
Times of July 14, 1934. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, August 9, 1934. 
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A NEW PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPEAN 
EQUILIBRIUM 


By EpuarD BENES 


Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia 
Address delivered July 2, 1934, at Prague, before the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate 


Translation 
INTRODUCTION 


The statement which I present today bears upon the international 
events of recent months and makes clear on the one hand the gravity 
of the international situation and on the other hand the importance 
for our nation of the events of which I shall speak. 

The situation is grave—it may even be qualified as critical—for 
Europe stands at the parting of the ways and the path which shall be 
followed will lead either to serene and tranquil heights or to a new 
abyss of conflicts, disorders, and crises. The events of which I shall 
speak are important for our nation because they are the prelude to the 
regrouping of forces which, to all appearance, is being developed in 
Europe and perhaps will soon be realized—and they are of direct 
interest to us. 

It goes without saying that our, Parliament and our public opinion 
ought to pay most serious attention to this development and to 
inquire if our Government has acted as it should in this situation 
and if it has defended, as it ought, the interests of the republic. 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs in such difficult times I have en- 
deavored fully and conscientiously to perform my duty with no other 
object than the best interest of the nation. I trust that Parliament 
with its votes will support the efforts of the Government and will 
show to the rest of the world that, in the midst of the present-day 
trials and tribulations, our nation is a unit in support of its leaders 
in the defense of its vital interests and for the accomplishment of its 
political and national mission in Europe. 


I. THe INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AFTER GERMANY’S DEPARTURE 
FROM GENEVA 


In the address I delivered before Parliament on October 31, 1933, 
after Germany had quit the Disarmament Conference and the 
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League of Nations I stated that that event appeared to me to mark 
the beginning of a new period of post-War European politics. It 
seems to me that events since that time, all influenced by Germany's 
withdrawal, fully confirm my statement. 

I consider that act of Germany as the climax of all the evolution 
of the post-War German policy, of its constantly accentuated ten- 
dency toward the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, both from the 
point of view of domestic policy and of foreign policy. From the 
domestic point of view, that was the moment when the German 
post-War revolutionary potential reached the highest point of na- 
tionalist tension within the state and when the development of 
national ideology was carried to the highest possible degree. 

In this sense the personality of Chancellor Hitler and the theory 
of National-Socialism represent the supreme incarnation of the 
German concept or the reincarnation of the former Pan-German 
idea even though they have been modified on some points and have 
lost their former name. 

In the field of foreign policy Germany’s act marks the supreme 
decision of German foreign policy in protest against the methods 
formerly used by the Governments of the Reich in order to attain the 
objectives of post-War Germany. As soon as the war ended the Reich 
at once adopted a policy of active and passive resistance to the Treaty 
of Versailles. After the events of the Ruhr there was developed a co- 
operative German policy which progressed from Wirth and Rathenau 
to Stresemann and reached its climax at Locarno. Then under various 
influences of domestic or foreign policy there was seen a progressive 
change of front, which even important concessions—modification 
of reparations, early evacuation of occupied territory, etc.—could 
not prevent. The wave of resistance swelled, an outburst of national- 
ism aroused the German people against the humiliation of the war 
and against the moral and material crisis in which the whole country 
was struggling, and there was finally the triumph of National- 
Socialism and of Chancellor Hitler who personified it; there was the 
rupture with Geneva where Stresemann had sought by different 
means the pledge of national rehabilitation and the promise of a new 
international position for Germany by the peaceful methods of the 
League of Nations. This rupture was but the natural result of that 


backward evolution which served notice on the world that Germany | 


would proceed to the conquest of new positions by means other than 
those which up to that time had been used at Geneva. 
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It is thus, on the whole, that the rest of Europe understands these 
events. Some base their conclusions on an analysis like that which 
| have just made; others feel more or less instinctively the gravity 
and the far-reaching effect of what has happened. And each asks 
himself this question: What is going to happen now? 

At first the general sentiment aroused by this question was un- 
certainty. The evolution of the policy of the Government of Berlin 
after its withdrawal from Geneva only strengthened this uncertainty. 
It was clear to everyone that the Government of the Reich would not 
abandon its policy and its preparations for armament and that 
consequently the conflict on that question would continue in aggra- 
vated form. Furthermore, the burning question relative to Austria 
and the National-Socialist agitation tending to change the régime 
in that country became so acute that the triumph at Vienna of 
National-Socialism appeared to the political circles of a number of 
European countries to be only a question of a few weeks, and the 
problem of ‘‘ Anschluss’”’ seemed to them to be on the verge of being 
settled according to the wish of Germany. The conclusion of an 
agreement between Germany and Poland appeared to many in 
political life as a temporary expedient or a tactical maneuver designed 
precisely to give to Germany a free hand to act towards the Southeast. 

The British Government, fearing, beyond these difficulties, new 
faits accomplis on the part of Germany in the matter of arma- 
ments, and at the same time the possibility that a new armament 
race might result in armed conflict, abandoned the program of 
October 14, 1933, which had been the cause of the German with- 
drawal from Geneva, and sought a new compromise more acceptable 
to the Reich. The Italian Government on its side prepared a new 
plan for the regulation of armaments, believing that the German 
withdrawal had sounded the death knell of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. The impression, if not even the conviction, existed in various 
quarters that the act of Germany had also struck a grave blow at the 
League cf Nations, and that the latter would never recover its former 
influence. Finally, in certain European countries pessimistic rumors 
were spread about the domestic situation of France, alleging that 
that country was entering an era of internal embarrassment which 
would weaken her from the international point of view and would 
reduce her influence. At the same moment was revived the problem 
of the Saar, where, on the one hand National-Socialism was develop- 
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ing a more intense agitation than ever, while on the other hand the 
Franco-German controversy over the conditions of the plebiscite 
threatened to excite a sharp conflict on one of the most sensitive 
points of Europe. To this were added the daily reports from the Far 
East on the aggravation of the Soviet-Japanese quarrel, on an inevit- 
able war in that part of the world, and on the intensive preparations 
of the two parties in view of that war. 

This was the depressing aspect of the situation at the beginning of 
the year 1934. To all this there was added at the end of January the 
German-Polish treaty in the form of a reciprocal agreement to main- 
tain peace for ten years accompanied by a certain political drawing 
together of the two countries. Under other circumstances this agree- 
ment would have awakened in Europe a feeling of great relief, for 
it is undeniable that it constitutes a great gain for peace between 
the two countries and at the same time for the other interested States 
including our own. But a number of Europeans in political positions 
imagined that this act also indicated that Polish foreign policy was 
assuming a certain liberty of action with relation to the former 
situation and was thereby injecting a new unknown quantity into 
the attitude and tactics of that Government at a moment when the 
European situation was already so troubled: and this so modified 
the feeling of relief which might have been expected that more than 
one attempt was made to detect behind that agreement things that 
were not there, or at least it was believed that this new independence 


Sg 


of the Polish policy might, some months or years later in unforeseen 


circumstances, turn into paths not dreamed of up to that time. 
Thus may be characterized the uncertainty in Europe after the 
withdrawal of Germany from Geneva, uncertainty which lasted to 


the spring of this year. 
Il. THe ATTEMPTS TO SAVE THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


This situation, so grave and so alarming, which furnished some 
well-known writers material for sensational books on the imminence 
or non-imminence of war in Europe, soon provoked a vigorous 


reaction. 


First, by a resolution of the General Commission of the Disarma- | 


ment Conference, France, England, Germany, and Italy were invited 
still to seek through diplomatic channels means of reconciling their 
points of view on disarmament. Four memorandums resulted from 


that invitation: 
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1. The French memorandum states that the Government at Paris 
adheres to its refusal to admit German rearmament, that it is dis- 
posed to put into effect a progressive reduction by stages, and de- 
mands—in view of the threatening character the international 
situation has taken—the creation of new conditions of security. 

2. The German memorandum formulates for the first time with 
perfect clearness the claims of the present régime: it demands Ger- 
man rearmament to a certain degree, as an offset consenting to trans- 
form the present system of the German army, but exacts an active 
army of 300,000 men, with appropriate artillery and tanks within 
certain limits of size, and finally a military aviation corps. 

3. The British memorandum makes some concessions to the Ger- 
man memorandum: it certainly does not consent to all that Ger- 
many demands, but would admit compromises on the principal 
points, preferring to obtain an imperfect disarmament agreement 
than to get nothing, and it indicates that England would be disposed 
to consider new guarantees of security for France. Later Germany let 
it be understood that she could support the British viewpoint. 

4. The Italian memorandum starts with the idea that the Dis- 
armament Conference is sure to fail, and the best thing would be to 
have a direct understanding between the four Great Powers, an 
understanding by which Germany would be allowed approximately 
what she demands and a general control of armaments would be 
agreed to, in return for which the other States would not have to give 
up any part of their present armaments. 

All these memorandums include a condition that an agreement 
concluded on these bases would be binding for a limited time varying 
from five to ten years. 

The French Government in its reply to these memorandums main- 
tained its original point of view. The British Government, in order at 
any price to avoid a race in armaments and to gain France to her 
policy of compromise, began special negotiations with France, in the 
desire to learn what supplementary guarantees of security France 
would demand to enable her to accept the British compromise pro- 
posals. But when these negotiations were under way, the new figures 
of the German military budget for 1935 were made public, and these 
showed an increase over the preceding budget of 352 million marks or 
about 3,350 million Czechoslovak crowns. After investigation by the 
British Government and verification of the truth of this fact, which 
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France denounced as a clear and admitted violation of Germany's 
military obligations and as proof that the Reich arbitrarily is carry. 
ing its armaments to the limits demanded in its memorandum, the 
French Government, invoking the gravity of this new fact, cut short 
the negotiations with the British Government on the question of 
security and demanded the calling of a meeting of the General Com. 
mission of the Disarmament Conference in order to be able compre. 


se 


hensively to state its point of view and to defend its policy before | 


world public opinion. 

The General Commission met on May 29. M. Barthou presented 
there the French positive point of view: he reproached Germany for 
the facts I have just indicated and made a resolute pronouncement 
against any rearmament. He repudiated all responsibility for the fail- 
ure of the Conference, complained that up to that time England had 


not done what was necessary in the interest of European security, | 


and emphatically demanded that a final attempt should be made to 


guarantee the security of the Continent in the hours of tension | 


through which we are passing, in view of the multiplicity of conflicts 
and the gravity of the situation in various parts of the world; he 


~~ 


demanded also that the Conference should not adjourn—as some | 


States wished—but immediately should set to work to arrange for | 
new guarantees of security. At the same time M. Barthou clearly 
alluded to the regional agreements in preparation which would mark 
in Southeastern Europe a consolidation of peace and would constitute 
the principal of those guarantees of security on the basis of whicha | 
disarmament agreement could be reached later. 

It is well known that at the Conference of Geneva this thesis had | 
the approval of the Little Entente, of the Balkan Entente, and partic: | 
ularly of Soviet Russia. The ideas upon which this thesis was based, | 
after the French Government had come to an agreement with the | 
British Government and the American delegation on the formulation 
of an appropriate resolution, were adopted at Geneva and competent 
committees immediately set to work. 


III. Towarps A NEw GROUPING OF FORCES IN EuUROPE— | 
THE ACTION FOR AUSTRIAN INDEPENDENCE—THE i 
LITTLE ENTENTE AND THE BALKAN PACT 


The foregoing are the essential points about which the principal | 
~ . . . . . ' 
European diplomatic negotiations have turned since last January. } 
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As appears from my outline, Europe, since the end of 1933. rightly 
or wrongly has felt itself threatened with serious conflicts. Its vigor- 
ous reaction to this threat has taken the form of incessant and fever- 
ish diplomatic negotiations; a new grouping of European forces is 
consequently being prepared, a regrouping which, in the last few 
weeks, may be said to have brusquely and unexpectedly become 
apparent to everybody and which appears to be of a nature to change, 
to a certain degree, all the previous relationships on the Continent. 

Concurrently with the debates among the Great Powers concern- 
ing the memorandums on disarmament, other negotiations have in 
fact been pursued, irresistibly stimulated by the pressure of events. 
National-Socialistic pressure on Austria immediately provoked 
vigorous opposition by Italy and this has contributed, among other 
things, to Italy’s drawing closer to France and to their common 
action on this question. We know the declaration of England, France, 
and Italy under date of February 18, 1934, on the independence of 
Austria, which has certainly postponed and reduced for a long time 
the danger of imminent ‘“‘ Anschluss”’ even though all the difficulties 
of the Austrian problem are not suppressed and though the problem 
itself is sure to arise again in various forms. 

In the meantime the internal situation of France has been strength- 
ened: a coalition national government has been constituted, and 
this new government has taken a clear, firm, and definitive attitude 
toward the questions now seeking decision in Europe. The resolute 
conduct of France and the firmness of her coalition national govern- 
ment have strengthened the international position of that country, 
for many of those who desire to maintain peace in Europe, even 
though some were not direct political friends of France, have immedi- 
ately taken their places at her side, seeing that France remains stable 
and that there is no reason to fear internal crises. Everywhere con- 
fidence in the strong position of France has returned. 

Parallel to these events, the policy of Central and Southeastern 
Europe has developed in a new direction. The Little Entente, since 
the signing on February 16, 1933, of its treaty of organization, step 
by step has consolidated its position in Central Europe. All the re- 
cently renewed attempts on various sides to weaken or divide have 
been in vain. The Little Entente has reaffirmed its previous attitude 
on the question of disarmament. It has placed itself on record, with 
all necessary vigor, against any change in the state of affairs in Cen- 
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tral Europe, that is to say, against the restoration of the Hapsburgs 
as well as against any form of ‘‘ Anschluss’’ and against all revision, 
It has strengthened its opposition to propaganda for disintegration 
which also might have had far-reaching influence on the internal 
situation of each of our three States as well as on the direction of their 
foreign policies. Conscious of the dangers which confront Europe, 
the Little Entente, with new force, has confirmed the principles on 


ge a renee 


which, up to the present time, its policies have been based, at the same | 


time putting in order its military forces, its administration, and its 
internal political and moral forces in order to be prepared for all pos- 
sible eventualities. 

All these events have progressed parallel to new developments 
in the Balkans. Since the autumn of 1933 there has been question of a 
treaty of Balkan guarantee among the Balkan States. As is well 
known, after the travels of M. Titulescu to Sofia, Angora, and Athens, 
the tour of the Balkans by King Alexander last year, and the prepara- 
tory visits of King Boris to Belgrade and Bucharest towards the end of 
January and in February, 1934, these negotiations resulted in a 
Balkan Pact, which was signed at Athens on February 9 and marks 
the creation of a new grouping of States in the Balkans, the Balkan 
Entente. In the evolution of the Balkan and of the European situa- 
tion in general it will have an importance no less considerable than 
the formation of the Little Entente, in its time, had for Central 
Europe. 

It is true that Bulgaria has not adhered to the Balkan Entente. A 
formula is being sought today which will render possible at least a 
measure of cooperation between Bulgaria and her neighbors without 
weakening the essential features of the Balkan Entente and without 
putting Bulgaria in a position of opposition to the principles of the 
policy which the Balkan Pact has practically established before all 
Europe. 

In fact we should not consider the principal significance of the 
Balkan Pact to lie in political or military agreements relative to 
the frontiers of the Balkan States or that it is aimed against Bulgaria. 
What has been realized in the form of a pact of guarantee is of in- 
finitely greater importance and meaning, like that which has been and 
still is the principal meaning of the Little Entente: the Balkan En 
tente is in fact the putting into practice of this principle—the Balkans 
for the Balkan peoples. By this pact, for the first time in contempo- 
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rary history, the Balkan States are organizing themselves by pacific 
means and are demanding of the Great Powers that they deave the 
Balkans to themselves. This does not mean that these peoples are op- 
posed to peaceful collaboration with the Great Powers; they are sim- 
ply putting on record the fact that they are of full age to govern 
themselves and to decide for themselves what their fate shall be. Itisa 
sort of evolution in Balkan policy; it is an event of the first magnitude 
in European politics, an event which with perfect logic arrays itself 
among the contemporary post-War evolutionary tendencies. It is one 
of those events, which, though at the beginning provoking certain dif- 
ficulties, uncertainties or hesitations, will mark a new guarantee of the 
peace of the Continent in the future evolution of European politics. 
For there will be no war in the Balkans if there are no rivalries there 
among the Great Powers. Then only will the famous historic word 
“Balkanization”’ lose all meaning. Under these conditions no local 
quarrel among the Balkan States will again provoke a European 
conflict. 

Bulgaria also will gain much and it appears that the new Bulgarian 
Government understands this very well, continuing loyally the 
political cooperation commenced by the Mouchanov Cabinet. It 
may then be hoped that future negotiations will bring Bulgaria into 
full cooperation with her neighbors and complete the evolution thus 
commenced in the Balkans, even if that cooperation should not take 
the form of direct adhesion by Bulgaria to the Balkan Pact. 

Such is the meaning of recent events in the Balkans; in this lies 
the close connection between the Balkan policy and that of the Little 
Entente, based upon the same principles and aiming at the same 
goals; in this also lies the close relationship of these tendencies and 
efforts to those of the French policy. The tension created in Europe 
at the end of last year naturally has resulted in the development of a 
new ideologic, political, and moral community which has and will 
continue to have important political consequences in Central and 
Southeastern Europe and will furnish one of the new important 
guarantees of peace, of which political Europe has so great need in 
these difficult times. 

This general evolution of Europe as reaction to the withdrawal 
of Germany from Geneva is in no way modified by the so-called 
Rome agreements. Quite on the contrary these agreements only tend 
to complete it. In fact the Rome agreements are essentially an at- 
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tempt to ensure certain economic aid to Austria in order to eliminate 
the imminent danger of “Anschluss.” It is true that another object 
of these agreements is to assure to Italy for the future political 
influence and economic advantages in Central Europe. But just 
because the attempt thus made has been in answer to the threatening 


rise of National-Socialist ideology in Central Europe, a reaction to | 
the consequences of the German withdrawal from Geneva, and a | 


defense of the threatened independence of Austria, these agreements 
to a certain degree have occasioned relief in Europe. That is why 
Czechoslovakia declared immediately that she is ready to collaborate 
in this line of action. The consequences of the Rome agreements are 
not then an obstacle to evolution towards a new European grouping 
of nations. 


IV. THE NEw ORIENTATION OF THE POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION— 
THE EASTERN LOCARNO—CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND SOVIET RUuSSIA 


a) The idea of the Eastern Locarno 


Undoubtedly the culminating point of this evolution is the change 
which has taken place in the policy of the Soviet Union; that change | 
dates from last year; it was prepared step by step in order at last to 
become clearly defined today. In measure as the situation developed 
in Germany and influenced by the events which followed each other 
in the Far East—beginning with the Sino-Japanese war, the estab- 
lishment of the independent State of Manchukuo, and the withdrawal 
of Japan from Geneva and her attitude toward the Disarmament 
Conference, culminating in the tension which rules today between 
that country and the Soviet Government—the latter, comprehending 
the danger of these events to the peace of Europe and of the world, 
and the general danger of upheaval in Europe, has drawn toward 
those who at any cost and in spite of all the difficulties wish to main- | 
tain peace. The Soviet Government has commenced also to appreciate 
the services which the League of Nations can render to the idea of 
peace and to the stabilization of the present state of affairs. Here 
we should recall the speeches of Stalin, Molotov, and Kalinin in 
December, 1933, and January, 1934, which brought these facts out | 
clearly and justified thereby the change in the Soviet policy. 

This change is an established fact. The tendencies of the present 
régime in Germany have provoked a sort of rupture between the | 
policies of the two nations. That change and the threatening danget } 
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of a conflict in the Far East has drawn Soviet Russia nearer, on the 
one hand, to certain States, particularly France, and on the other 
hand to the institutions at Geneva. If this attitude is maintained it 
will be of supreme importance for all the subsequent evolution of 
European policy. In fact it will mean the return of Russia into 
European politics, which would imply the clearing up of abnormal 
situations in Europe and cooperation between Soviet Russia and 
Europe; without a satisfactory solution of this question normal Euro- 
pean politics and the creation of real equilibrium among the European 
Powers cannot be looked for. As I said in 1931, our international 
situation cannot be settled as long as Russia, in full possession of all 
her rights and of all her responsibilities, shall not, fully and normally, 
come to play her réle in the politics of the Continent particularly 
with regard to Central Europe. 

It is proper to emphasize the fact that this evolution was method- 
ically prepared for under former French Governments. The question 
had arisen under M. Tardieu and M. Laval; M. Herriot is the one 
who worked most at it and M. Paul-Boncour expressly included 
consideration of this evolution in his policy of recent months. The 
present Government, conscious of the new situation, has continued 
along that line. The meaning of that evolution is very simple: tension 
is growing in the Far East where new causes of conflict continue to 
accumulate. If war should actually break out there, the tension which 
prevails in Europe, the number of problems not yet solved, the out- 
standing questions between the various régimes, the ambitions and 
plans of certain European Governments, and the efforts toward revi- 
sion of the peace treaties, all these would generate a force of such 
dynamic power that the result would be conflicts in Europe itself, 
despite the wishes of the Governments and despite the superhuman 
efforts which they would make to avoid this. 

It is a question, therefore, in the first place, of preventing the 
stirring up of anything in Europe, whatever may happen in the Far 
East. If this is accomplished, it is more than probable that, since the 
peace of Europe would be assured and Soviet Russia would have 
nothing to fear on her western frontiers, there will not be seen any 
farther outbreak of violence in the Far East. 

It is obvious that all this regrouping of forces in Europe is a matter 
of the highest importance. It is under these conditions that there is 
being created, by analogy with the Pact of Locarno, the idea of an 
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Eastern Locarno, of which so much is said today, and which is already 
on the carpet. It is a question of inducing the principal States on the 
Continent which are directly affected by the events referred to, 
notably the Soviet Union, Poland, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, 
perhaps also the Baltic States, to conclude among themselves a treaty 
of mutual assistance against any possible eventual aggressor. France 
would join in such a treaty formulated as a guarantee so that to the 
alliance which now binds us and Poland to France would be added 
the pledge of that country to the other States mentioned, particu- 
larly Soviet Russia, and reciprocally the pledges of the latter coun- 
tries to France. Furthermore Soviet Russia would join the League of 
Nations. Parallel to this Eastern Locarno, thought is still being fo- 
cussed upon a Mediterranean pact of similar nature, but negotiations 
concerning this are not yet so far advanced as those of the former. 


b) The regulation of relations between Czechoslovakia and Soviet 
Russia 

Permit me at this point to state with emphasis why it was neces- 
sary, under these circumstances, so important and so fertile in results 
from the international point of view, definitely to regulate our rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. It is well known that since 1922 our foreign 
policy has been vigorously directed toward the settlement of this 
question. Domestic considerations have prevented this. As early as 
1924 the Government had resolved to establish normal relations and 
had charged me with the duty of putting this into execution. At the 
moment when all details had been agreed upon, reasons of domestic 
policy led the President of the Council to request me to put a stop to 
these preparatory measures. Since that time the question has come 
up again on many occasions and recently decision has been reached 


by the government authorities and by leaders of the coalition parties | 


ne 
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to seize an opportune moment to settle it. But it is known that the | 


signature of the treaty of organization of the Little Entente resulted 
in binding the regulation of our relations with Soviet Russia toa 


Dae 


decision to be reached in common with the Permanent Council of | 


the Little Entente and dictated the attitude which each member of 
our group should adopt. This decision concerning the course to be 
followed in this question was unanimously made at Zagreb on Janvu- 


ary 22, 1934, and was put into effect with the full consent of the three 


Ministers, at Geneva, on June 9, 1934. 
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It is not necessary to bring out in detail the importance of this 
arrangement concluded in the very midst of present international 
conditions. The simple statement of the historic events is sufficient to 
demonstrate that here is not only a question of the narrow problem of 
our bilateral relations but also the problem of European politics as a 
whole; of a new political constellation in process of formation, of rela- 
tions between France and Russia, between the Little Entente and 
the two countries just named; a question of the policy of the Balkan 
Entente, of the Little Entente and of its position in Central and 
Southeastern Europe, as well as of the policy which Soviet Russia 
will adopt in future in regard to all the problems regarding Central 
Europe, the Balkans, and the League of Nations. It would have been 
unpardonable to permit our nation, by not regulating its relations 
with Soviet Russia, to incur the danger of remaining excluded from 
these negotiations or of seeing its interests damaged. In this connec- 
tion I make note of the fact that the Yugoslav Government has re- 
served to itself the right to select the moment which will suit it to 
put the resolution of Zagreb into practice. Its attitude implies nothing 
beyond this and it has given its full assent to all this policy. 

Things being thus, I shall for the moment refrain from making any 
statement regarding our Slavic policy as well as from any polemic 
on that point. Opportunity for this will come at another time. When 
it will be possible to examine, documents in hand, the foreign policy 
we have pursued during the last fifteen years toward Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Russia, it will be seen that our State has never 
departed from a good and reasonable Slavic policy. In the meantime 
I will content myself today with asserting that what is now develop- 
ing can truly serve as foundation to our future friendly relations with 
the greatest of the Slav peoples, whose present policy, in accord with 
that of our devoted friend, France, tends in its results, sometimes 
directly and sometimes indirectly to defend a number of our vital 
interests in Central Europe and in fact throughout Europe and aims 
primarily at peace, just as we do. I should then consider it as wholly 
superfluous, after all I have said about the international situation, to 
waste even a single word in defending the adjustment of our recip- 
rocal relations with the Soviet Union. 

It goes without saying that we shall not overdo this policy. We 
shall proceed loyally and friendly toward Soviet Russia, but also in an 
objective manner and allowing the evolution to progress naturally, 
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desirous as we are gradually to establish our relations with her, step 
by step, solidly and reasonably. We do not promise miracles in any | 
field, but we believe that a successful future is beginning in these 


relations. 


I only wish that this should no longer be an object of polemics } 


among us. Also I am glad to record that this initiative, carried for. 
ward in common with Rumania, has equally laid the foundations 
upon which in the future can be developed the latter country’s rela. | 
tions with her great neighbor, and that for the future our two nations 
will follow an homogeneous line of conduct, in line with that of Yugo- 


slavia, toward Soviet Russia. This is a strong point for the future | 


common policy of our three States; it will be one more bond of union 
and of mutual aid among us, and that will be no less advantageous 


to Russia. 


V. THE EASTERN LOCARNO, PRELUDE TO A NEW EUROPEAN 
EQUILIBRIUM 


The foregoing brings out the importance we ought to attach to } 
the Eastern European treaty now to be discussed. Already the 
Czechoslovak Government has made known officially to the interested 
governments that it is ready to join in negotiations regarding this 
treaty and that consequently it is resolved to pursue the policies 
outlined in order to assure the peace of Europe. 

At the same time I would like to add a few remarks so that the 
matter may be perfectly clear. 

The policy of the Eastern Locarno is not and ought not to bea 
policy of groups of nations in rivalry among themselves, just as the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Locarno did not aim at stimulating the | 
rivalries among hostile camps, but constituted an effort to establish } 
equilibrium in Western Europe. It is not a question of forming a bloc | 
either against Russia or against Germany. The object is to place all 
the nations on the same footing in relation to each other and at last 
to establish equilibrium in Europe. Thus then it is not a question of | 
forming military alliances opposed to each other but even, in com | 
formity with the spirit of the League of Nations, in the same measure, 
in the same conditions and in full loyalty of purpose, to ensure equal- 
ity, justice, and security for all. It is a question of establishing 
equilibrium between the Great Powers on the one hand and the groups 
of small nations on the other and to clear up the present abnormal 
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situation between two Great Powers, Germany and Soviet Russia. 
In this lies the long step forward, in this will be the great service to 
peace by those who will establish that new equilibrium and thereby 
bring back to Europe more peaceful conditions. 

And if, from the automatic development of European conditions 
growing out of the fear of a conflict in the Far East and in Europe 
itself, there comes into being a sort of new regrouping, including 
France, the Little Entente, the Balkan Entente, and the Soviet 
Union, all of which support these new guarantees of peace and form 
such an imposing front of combatants for the maintenance of peace 
in Europe, cost what it may, that does not mean that we wish, as 
has been supposed in various quarters since the interview at Venice 
between Chancellor Hitler and Mr. Mussolini, to oppose some new 
bloc to those which already exist. What it means is exactly to prevent 
the formation of blocs of that nature, by collaboration with Germany, 
Poland, and Russia and with the assent of England and Italy. I am 
convinced that such blocs would be formed automatically if there 
were not brought about, in the very near future, a collaboration of 
this kind. 

In all this we must not forget that on her side France has elsewhere 
close relations and vital interests which bind her on the one hand to 
England and on the other to Italy. This fact alone imposes on France 
a definite line of action. For her it is primarily a question of assuring 
equilibrium and calm in Eastern Europe, in order to be able tran- 
quilly to continue to collaborate in close friendship with England 
as she has done up to the present time, and also eventually to con- 
solidate that collaboration in view of the difficulties which can arise 
in the region of the Pacific. Furthermore, it is a question for her of 
developing with Italy the new friendly relations which, for some time, 
she has been methodically cultivating and perfecting, the progress 
of which we welcome warmly in the interest of a rapprochement 
between the Little Entente and Italy in Central European affairs. 
But it is clear that at the moment when Soviet Russia is preparing 
fully to cooperate with Europe, it is not possible for France or the 
Little Entente, to remain indifferent or to refrain from working in 
close agreement with her. 

It would then be a grave error to consider that the plan for the 
Eastern Locarno tends to constitute a new group of allies of France. 
The latter, even after the eventual conclusion of that pact, will 
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modify in no way its close collaboration with the great Western ce 
Powers, rather she will try to improve this collaboration. It goes ne 
without saying that France will not abandon her friendships ip av 
Central and Eastern Europe any more than her friends of Central | 
Europe will abandon her. > di 
If this great new diplomatic instrument of peace is successfully | th 
put into action, this will contribute largely to assure tranquility ple 
and to conjure away the possibilities of a new European conflict, pa 
And, from the moment when the Eastern Locarno shall be an accom- | _ of 
plished fact, we shall very naturally return to Geneva to seat our- | wa 
selves at the table of the Disarmament Conference, and, starting ' inc 
from this new situation, we shall set to work to seek a new basis fora ter 
disarmament agreement and for a permanent understanding with the 
Germany. The result of all this will be that peace will be ensured wh; 
for a long period. wee 
Perhaps you may object that this optimistic conclusion, however I 
beautiful it may be, will be difficult of realization. the 
I know perfectly well that the faith which leads to the realization } imy 
of these objectives will be difficult and fraught with numerous ob- | tod 
stacles. For example, some have seen obstacles in the recent confer} Eur 
ence at Venice of the two heads of the German and Italian Govern- | _fror 
ments. Doubtless, at this interview, there was an exchange of views abo 
on these questions, but I see there something more than a negative resu 
attitude. Certainly the interview at Venice has to some degree drawn} We: 
Italy and Germany nearer together, for it cannot be denied that it Eur 
has brought about a new relaxation of tension, even though temporary } with 
and partial, in the matter of ‘“ Anschluss.’’ What is more it signifies bece 
that on the question of disarmament Italy persists in her point of : disa 
view bordering on that of Germany. But that does not mean that) the: 
Italy wishes to form an alliance with Germany, or Germany with and 
Italy, as might be supposed from the views recently expressed by not | 
M. Gémbés. For, just as is the case with France, these two nations accel 
have no interest in isolating themselves definitely in a group apart Al 
from the Great Powers and in preparing thus for the division of |} seem 
Europe into two groups, perpetually rivals, which at some time could publi 
not fail to come into collision. The real interest of Italy, on the one strug 


hand, as of Germany on the other, is to arrive at a definite under- ing. § 
standing with France on the questions under discussion. I think} ‘ary: 
then that, although these two Great Powers today would make } 
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certain reservations regarding the Eastern Locarno, in the course of 
negotiations it would be possible to explain everything and to smooth 
away all difficulties. 

I know, also, that these projects are meeting obstacles in other 
directions. Certainly they would bring calm back to Europe. But 
there is no doubt that this line of improvement is contrary to the 
plans of those who hope to obtain for their countries advantages or a 
particularly dominating position in Europe only through the influence 
of troubles, difficulties, discords, and struggles, even at the price of a 
war. It is under such conditions that States find opportunity to 
increase their force and power. Thus, for example, the revisionist 
tendencies in general, the efforts looking toward the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs, the embarrassments of Central Europe and those 
which the future may bring to Poland, will undoubtedly be greatly 
weakened by the conclusion of the Eastern Locarno. 

In any case, I believe that the next few months—from now until 
the end of the year and perhaps until next spring—will be of decisive 
importance for the trend which events will take. What is preparing 
today is, in truth, a bitter struggle for the definitive evolution of 
Europe either toward peace or toward armed conflicts. I am very far 
from thinking that the conclusion of the Eastern Pact will bring 
about any miracle, that the most complete calm in Europe will 
result, that from that alone the relations of Soviet Russia with the 
West will become entirely normal and that her collaboration with 
Europe will proceed without difficulties, that the relations of Germany 
with the other nations and her internal situation immediately will 
become normal, and finally that all difficulties in Central Europe will 
disappear. I am content to affirm that all these difficulties will be 
the object of much less impassioned and much less tense controversy 
and that we shall have better assurance that from all this war will 
not result. Through this the solution of post-War difficulties will be 
accelerated. 

Also let us keep calm if the difficulties which present themselves 
seem to be insurmountable. From the first moment, Czechoslovakia, 
publicly and resolutely, has stood for European peace and for the 
struggle against war. She will maintain this position without flinch- 
ing. She knows that if this attempt does not succeed it will be neces- 
sary to revive the idea in a new form, for France, Western Europe and 
Central Europe, including Czechoslovakia, whenever Soviet Russia 
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is willing to collaborate sincerely and actively in the work, will in 
common with her, redouble their efforts for the purpose of assuring 
peace and collaboration in peace. 

Also let us so act as to be prepared in every respect for future 
events and even for the possibility that the realization of this plan 
will not come soon as a result of which other procedure may be neces- 
sary. In fact we are also working with our friends to ensure our exist- 
ence by our own forces, that is to say, that within our own borders 
we are working for our defense. Recently important domestic meas- 
ures have been taken for this purpose, and we shall continue on that 
path without allowing anything whatever to turn us from it. The 
Czechoslovak Government will probably request the consent of our 
people to measures of this nature, particularly in the matter of 
lengthening the period of military service. Czechoslovakia must be 
duly prepared for the near future from the military, administrative, 
political, and economic points of view and particularly from the 
moral point of view. You are seeing other States, such as England, 
putting their affairs in order. It is then the duty of all of us, the duty 
of all our political parties, of all the responsible elements in the na- 
tion, to comprehend the present situation, where perhaps our future 
for a long period is being decided. It is necessary that all of us, with- 
out distinction of party or of race shall sustain our democracy and 
liberty, and that we as a-unit be ready to defend them in all circum- 
stances and by all methods. 

Therein lies and will remain the principal guarantee of our final 
success, whatever may happen around us or perhaps against us, 


VI. THE RELATIONS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA WITH THE VARIOUS 
EUROPEAN NATIONS 


My statement on the general situation of Europe and the world 
shows what is our own position with relation to the great European 
problems and in the labyrinth of the high interests of the Powers. | 
wish to complete that outline by a brief sketch of our individual rela- 
tions with each of the States which have a particular interest for us. 

The Little Entente, after fourteen years of intensive work in the 
international world is now recognized by all the serious elements of 
international politics as a decisive factor in central European politics 
and as one of the important factors in general European politics. 
Since the signature of the treaty of organization, which has made of 
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it a juridically well defined and politically united international or- 
ganism, its importance has still increased. We leave to quiet evolu- 
tion and to the systematic effort, which we shall develop in coming 
years, the task of defining even more exactly and of consolidating in 
law the place which it is to hold as an international organism. 

In Central Europe the Little Entente has three firmly decided 
objectives, on which,it is and will remain unshakable, stubborn, and 
intractable; it is against territorial revision, it is against the ‘ An- 
schluss,”’ it is against the restoration of the Hapsburgs in any form 
whatsoever. This must be recognized once for all; doubt must cease 
as to its point of view on one or another of these questions which must 
not be made the object of intrigues. We are unanimous, frank, and 
plain spoken on this point, deeming that simple loyalty demands that 
we say these things to all, clearly and resolutely, to the end that 
friends and adversaries may know where we stand and may come to 
an understanding with us on all other problems. 

In our eyes our task in European politics fs to accomplish a two- 
fold important international and pacific missien. In the first place we 
wish, in the interest of peace and quiet to bring about the recognition 
and definitely to maintain the principle that Central Europe and the 
Balkans must be respected by the Great Powers as a part of Europe 
where the peoples have now reached their majority, are able to fly 
with their own wings, and whose territories must not be the object of 
rivalries among the Powers. That is one of the great principles, 
brought to the front by the World War, for the application of which 
the Little Entente and now the Balkan Entente are carrying on a 
persevering struggle. The object of this struggle is also to conquer 
for the peoples of small and medium population the place in the 
world which is due them. 

In regard to this the fourteen years of the history of the Little 
Entente perhaps mark a unique example of successful policy. Where 
would each be today if our three nations had not always marched 
hand in hand in the post-War chaos! Our position in the League of 
Nations, our struggles against revision, on the subject of reparations, 
against the restoration of the Hapsburgs, and about a whole series of 
daily questions of international politics, of disarmament, of inter- 
national debts, of problems of minorities and other questions, are so 
many striking evidences of the success of our collaboration. It is 
necessary to have followed and to have understood our daily action 
in all these fields, properly to appreciate it. 





We are not ignorant that this offends certain States. Nevertheless fi 
we are convinced that we have done a great work of consolidation n 
and of peace, and that the Little Entente has rendered great services ti 
to the peace of Europe. And it can be understood that the great | gq 
majority of the population of our three States knows clearly today si 
that it has sustained this policy and is still ready to sustain it. With- | to 
out cease attempts are made and will still be made to break that i de 
unity; that goes without saying. But it also goes without saying that | jp 
these attempts will not succeed, for preservation of the Little Entente |  ¢p, 
is the vital interest of our three States, in equal measure for each of | jng 
them. The last meeting of the Permanent Council of the Little En- | gj, 
tente, the report of which stated sufficiently the work accomplished | st, 
and therefore needs no comment, has given new evidence of this; 4 an 
once more it has confirmed our common aspirations and once more it | an 
has made manifest our complete unity. ide: 

In the second place the Little Entente is accomplishing in Central | yp 
Europe a mission of Central European equilibrium, thus in a certain by 
measure replacing the former empire of the Hapsburgs. The rest of | fra 
Europe ought to comprehend this also. In the neighborhood of three por 
Great Powers, Italy, Germany, and Soviet Russia, it is a great task,; (¢ 
honorable and on the whole profitable to these three Great Powers} 4g , 
as it is also to all Western Europe. An analogous task is incumbent }  gerj, 
upon the Balkan Entente and this is why the policies of these two} diff, 
groups, of which for the rest Rumania and Yugoslavia are equally} two 
members, will go on in future constantly drawing nearer together.) Ag, 

Czechoslovakia has relations with France which have found expres-| tion 
sion in the recent visit to Prague of M. Louis Barthou, Minister of paig 
Foreign Affairs of the French Republic. At the moment of his! gym, 
departure he characterized these relations as not only friendly but) pbety 
also fraternal. I make that definition of our relations whole-heartedly | thele 
my own. An alliance or a friendship may be dictated by simple} regar 
temporary interests against this or that other nation. Fraternity) the f 
is everlasting, it is based upon the permanent conditions of the life} and , 
of our two nations, and there is nothing in it directed against another | homa 
nation, especially no trace of enmity or hatred for other peoples. As} has y 
for the political interests which unite our two States, I have no need with t 
to comment. They are well known to us all as well as to all inter- Wh 
concer 


national opinion. 
The visit of M. Barthou to Prague, Bucharest, and Belgrade, the} the les 
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first visit in our history of a French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
not only a beautiful manifestation of friendship and of mutual devo- 
tion, but also the affirmation of a common policy of peace and of 
complete unity between France and the Little Entente. For us that 
signifies above all that France adheres fully to the political program, 
to the effort and to the mission of the Little Entente as I have just 
defined these. And it is well that right now this unity be proclaimed 
in the face of all Europe. Thus are dissipated all the doubts within 
these four States as well as in the rest of Europe. The thing will be 
instructive for France herself: France, her government, her political 
circles, and her public opinion will have seen clearly that the three 
States of the Little Entente represent forces and values of political 
and moral nature, of economic and military nature, and of pacific 
and constructive nature, and that they pursue in Europe the same 
ideal as France, namely, the ideal of peace and work. It is incumbent 
upon the three States of the Little Entente, by their domestic policy, 
by their moral force, and by their political consolidation to bring to 
France in the accomplishment of her mission in Europe the best sup- 
port possible and to render to her confidence for confidence. 

Our relations with Poland have not developed in the recent past 
as we could have wished. In my opinion, however, it would be a 
serious error to assume that this is the result only of some direct 
difficulties, differences of opinion or misunderstandings between our 
two countries alone—between Poland and Czechoslovakia alone. 
As regards that we must avoid overemphasis of recent manifesta- 
tions of disaccord between our two States. Also the newspaper cam- 
paigns conducted on both sides ought to be considered rather as 
symptoms resultant from a situation than as real political struggles 
between the two public opinions and the two Governments. Never- 
theless 1 appeal to our press to remain objective, calm and loyal, as 
regards Poland, whatever the Polish press may do. I desire that, for 
the future, our attitude toward Poland be subject to no reproach 
and clouded by no shadow. It is with pleasure that I render this 
homage to our press, that in regard to the recent local quarrels, it 
has maintained, with minor exceptions, a correct attitude, inspired 
with the wish to do no injury to our relations with Poland. 

What I wish to say is that agreement on all the questions which 
concern only our two countries can probably be easily reached, for 
the legal questions that are at issue between us are of such limited 
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import that it is impossible to believe that two peoples, so near each} x 
other and having such evident common interests, should not be} jy 
capable, with good will and mutual frankness, of solving these little 
disputes without trouble. qi 
What causes real difficulty for a permanent arrangement of our! ar 
relations with Poland, as I conceived it when I spoke of a Polish-| ay 
Czechoslovak pact of perpetual friendship—in my last statement! th 
at the full session of Parliament, April 25, 1933—is in my opinion} ty 
the simple fact that the present views of the two Governments on/ fo; 
certain essential questions of European politics do not agree, a fact) an 
which is as well known as it is natural for two States, which, in spite; th 
of everything, are quite different in certain ways, different in size,in} wh 
political and social organization, and in geographical position. I shall } the 
give only one small example: as far as I know the views of the two! tha 
Governments on the Little Entente and the questions of Central’ rej; 
Europe—that is to say on the questions which for us are of the most) bot 
vital importance—are not, it appears, identical nor are they mutually’ not 
harmonized. And that example does not exhaust our differences. As’ bef 
a necessary result there are differences of attitude in our politics. It) Wit 
would be a mistake not to have the courage frankly to say this. Thus} obje 
perhaps we shall avoid disputes and polemics and especially mutual) ugg 
disappointments. be ¢ 
Every reproach, every criticism on any point would then, in my} jnte 
opinion, be a mistake. The facts are there and we must accept them) eyo} 
as facts. These questions simply need to be allowed to ripen. Itis W 
certain that with us the unity of views today is perfect as regards ow} adap 
relations with Poland, in all political circles, in all parts of the Gov! and | 
ernment and in many parts of the opposition, and in governmenta In 
circles. All decisions reached and all negotiations carried on in recett) our y 
years on the subject of our relations with Poland have been collectiv) affair 
and with the participation of all administrative factors. They am) realiz 
summed up in what I said of our relations with Poland in my staté) dutie, 
ment of April 25, 1933. For the moment it is necessary simply to wal) Wit 
and by our conduct to safeguard our national dignity, our objectivit), tiatio 
our calm, and our loyalty. could | 
Soon events will demonstrate if, how, and when our divergencies@) durati 
viewpoint may be smoothed out and harmonized. I believe that pot) ner to 
sibility exists, for these divergencies arise principally from a differetl) ably b 
appreciation of the international situation of the moment, while tl} June 
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real and Jasting interests of the two States and the two peoples are, 
in my opinion, astonishingly identical. 

Recently our relations with Germany were put in order; certain 
questions which made some difficulty between us (questions of flags 
and insignia and of the press, etc.), have recently been satisfactorily 
arranged. We shall endeavor to settle what remains outstanding to 
the satisfaction of both parties. Elsewhere the relations between our 
two States and their Governments remain in good order and correct, 
for there is no direct cause of friction and I hope there will be none; 
and it is my desire that the future shall bring only improvement in 
these relations. The only element of trouble in our relations is, on the 
whole, the general international situation. It is also on that account 
that we desire the conclusion of the Eastern Locarno: undoubtedly 
that would be a solid basis for the durable settlement of our future 
relations with Germany and its terms are certainly very desirable for 
both States. The events of the last three days' in Germany will change 
nothing in our point of view. The present statement was prepared 
before those events but I have no reason to modify anything in it. 
With regard to purely internal happenings it is our duty to remain 
objective and prudent observers. As for their international reper- 
cussions we must reserve our judgment. But for the future it should 
be clear to everybody that these events are of great internal and 
international importance which give a very clear idea of the future 
evolution of the whole régime. 

With Austria also our relations are good: negotiations for the 
adaptation of our commercial treaty are being carried on successfully 
and I hope they will end soon to the satisfaction of both countries. 

In that which concerns the two latter countries I appeal equally to 
our press to observe a certain restraint in criticism of the internal 
affairs of our two neighbors. Its responsibility is often greater than it 
realizes. The general abnormal situation of Europe imposes higher 
duties upon us than in normal and calm times. 

With Hungary our relations remain unchanged. Fortunately nego- 
tiations for a partial economic agreement have ended happily. We 
could have wished that this agreement had been broader and of longer 
duration, as are those we have concluded with other States. Our part- 
ner to the agreement has hardly been disposed to agree to this, prob- 
ably because of the condition of this year’s harvest, and of the non- 


‘June 29 and 30 and July 1, 1934. 
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success of the agreements of Rome. Doubtless something better wil] 
be achieved in the autumn. The Czechoslovak Government will be 
just as ready for the conclusion of a formal treaty as it was in the 
earlier negotiations. It is not long since we proposed to the Hungarian 
Government to come to an understanding with us in order to estab. 
lish a calmer and more objective tone in the press criticisms on both | 
sides. At the moment the Hungarian response was that there were 
various reasons against such action. 

The last declarations of M. Gémbés, President of the Hungarian 
Council, on the economic relations of Hungary with the Little En. 
tente are of high value to us and to all Europe: M. Gémbés has 
declared that Hungary will not engage in negotiations with the Little | 
Entente which would tend to construct some Central European com | 
munity and which, consequently, would have a political basis, except 
at the price of revision. To our reproach, in the communication of the 
Permanent Council of the Little Entente, that by this all economic 
collaboration was made impossible in Central Europe, an official ex- 
planation responded that the declaration of M. Gémbés did not e- 
clude individual understandings on simple commercial agreements 
between Hungary and her neighbors. 

We are glad to take note of this point—Czechoslovakia, on her 
side, is fully content with bilateral commercial negotiations, even- 
tually brought into line with the agreements of Rome as we have 
previously stated. And it is well that these public declarations, which 
moreover have been confirmed through diplomatic channels, shoul 
show Western Europe once for all the facts as they are, and thatif 
obstacles are put in the way of building up a unique economic basisif 
Central Europe, this is not done by the Little Entente; for it goes 
without saying that to her also should be applied that which is # 
often proclaimed by the adverse party, namely, that economic cot 
cessions cannot be paid for by transfers of territory. It is well thata 
definite agreement on this point should be reached by all parties ani 
that consequently for the future it will be unnecessary to renew thi 
controversy. 

Our relations with England are still good. Our collaboration wit 
her, notably at Geneva, is systematic and friendly. 

The relations between Italy and Czechoslovakia have improve 
progressively since last year. Already I have stated many times thi 
between Italy and us there is no direct cause of quarrel, that th 
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sentiments of our nation for Italy have always been cordial and so 
continue today as yesterday, and that we shall never forget Italy’s 
contribution, during the war, to our independence. The interests of 
Italy in Centra! Europe are reconcilable with ours: in the question of 
“ Anschluss’’ and in a number of others they are absolutely identical. 
The progressive drawing together of France and Italy has helped 
also to suppress all tension between the Little Entente and Italy in 
Central Europe. 

I do not say that we are now in absolute agreement on these mat- 
ters; but I am convinced that we can succeed in coming to an under- 
standing on the main points. For our part at least we shall endeavor 
to accomplish this, and, if a definite understanding and a solution of 
the litigious questions between France and Italy are brought about, 
the general collaboration of all the States interested with Italy in 
Central Europe will, by this very fact, be regulated definitely and in 
friendly manner. We know that it will not be easy, but we are seizing 
every opportunity to help bring about this happy result. 


CONCLUSION 


Permit me to close the present statement with some general 
remarks. 

We are living in an epoch characterized by disorder, confusion in 
ideas and manners, disturbance and general uncertainty. The whole 
world is in fermentation, and Europe in particular is not successful in 
finding a new equilibrium. Economic autarchy and political national- 
ism, in some States carried to hysteria, augment or at least keep alive 
the conflict between States. The attack upon the present international 
juridic status has not ceased. The old economic systems are being re- 
placed by new anti-liberal, corporative, governmental, and other 
experiments, which certainly on some points correspond to the ten- 
dencies of the times but do not bring about a solution of the eco- 
nomic crisis. Social struggles are provoking great changes in the 
classes of population, the levelling process continues, and it is inter- 
esting to note that this is more accentuated in countries where a sys- 
tem of authoritarian government prevails than in democracies. Polit- 
ical contests for dictatorship or for democracy continue and the 
diversity of régimes, particularly in Europe, doubtless increases inter- 
national tension and the difficulty. 

Under these circumstances and taking into consideration the polit- 
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ical atmosphere and the geographic position of our country, we are a 
faced with heavy taxes and enormous obligations. To our natural S 
problems, resultant from the general international situation and} ai 
from our relations with other States, as I have just described them, al 
are added other worries which we must face. I recognize that this Ww 
situation, due to post-War upheavals, will last for many more years : 
and that in time to come we shall see in some States grave political} ei 
social, economic, and financial changes, which may affect our inter- M 
ests and exert an influence on our State. al 
Through the last fifteen years I have been optimistic and still today m 
I preserve this feeling. We have witnessed so many struggles, we have ti 
surmounted so many difficulties and resisted so many crises, quite as ol 
serious as that of today, that the greatest mistake we can make isto}; of 
lose courage. So many times we have been told that one catastrophe} w 
or another was hanging over our heads, and nevertheless we are te 
actually stronger than ever and better consolidated internally than de 
all those who have given voice to these threats. It was expected that its 
changes of régimes would end in ruin or would work miracles, and be 
everyone sees today that these political idiosyncracies bring no Et 
remedy to the fundamental causes of the present troubles, that dic- st 
tatorships no less than democracies are subject to difficulties, that th 
the most extreme political régimes wear out rapidly and are forced all 
gradually to adapt themselves and to undergo rapid evolution, in fine of 
that as a general rule any political régime is maintained or not ac an 
cording as the moral, political, economic, cultural, and other condi- 
tions are or are not brought into unison in the State in question | the 
that the latter may be created and continue to exist. These truths, alli 
clearer today than the light of the sun, are obvious to all and I hope! __ tin 
they have taken complete possession of our minds. pol 
In this state of affairs our State has before it its clearly traced line lon 
of conduct. In questions of foreign policy it should continue in the ties 
path which I have indicated in the course of this statement. There ope 
is no reason to change in any way the policy which has been followed rep 
to the present time. The course of events, as I have reviewed it, in| _ tio 
comparison with what we were living through very recently, is with an¢ 
out contradiction favorable to our interests and to our policy. We pen 
shall proceed firmly with our friends of the Little Entente and with tior 
France; as heretofore we shall further by all possible means the or rem 


ganization of a new central European and all-European cooperation} peo 
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along the lines of the Eastern Locarno and also collaboration with 
Soviet Russia in her European policy. We shall remain unshakably 
attached to the present policy of the League of Nations and we shall 
always be ready to collaborate in the economic field of Central Europe 
with our neighbors to the south, with Italy and with Germany. 

But our domestic policy must be so directed as to support our for- 
eign policy. For us it will always be a matter of pride, that in our post- 
War history our internal life has been without shocks, without violence 
and without revolutions. It will be lasting evidence of our political 
maturity at a period when elsewhere, political parties and institu- 
tions broke down under sectional violence, that we, in spite of numer- 
ous difficulties, have been able to maintain a great coalition of parties 
of the left and of the right, embracing all the nationalities and the 
whole State in harmonious cooperation in conformity with the in- 
terest of the State and of the entire people and in the spirit of our 
democratic institutions. For our generation it will be a guarantee of 
its right to the esteem of future generations, that our democracy has 
been able, in the midst of the general convulsions which have seized 
Europe and which many democracies have been incapable of with- 
standing, to overcome, though with great trouble, the difficulties of 
the present time, and so well has proved its stability as to convince 
all that our State has the only régime appropriate to it, the only form 
of government and the only basis for favorable domestic evolution 
and for a foreign policy, serious, firm, decided and approved by all. 

In order to escape from the present international difficulties, it is 
then necessary from the international point of view to preserve the 
alliance and the line of conduct maintained by us up to the present 
time. But in order to be able with success and energy to pursue that 
policy in foreign affairs, we must, in domestic policy, maintain for a 
long time to come the present collaboration among the political par- 
ties, and if possible extend this farther, in order to perpetuate the co- 
operation which, up to now, has united all the nationalities of the 
republic so that in future years we can care for all the needs of na- 
tional defense and maintain at the requisite level conscience, strength, 
and moral conviction, and the comprehension of that which is hap- 
pening today, as well as the unshakable faith that under these condi- 
tions none of us need have any fear whatever for our State. We shall 
remain a State, a healthier, more consolidated and better ordered 
people than many of those the interests of which are not in accord 
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with ours. We ought not to compromise but perseveringly to main- 
tain our general line of conduct, to be ready for anything, and to 
stand firm to the end. 

That is why I remain optimistic. I believe in the success of the 
republic. I have faith in our democracy. I believe it is possible for all 
the political parties and all the ethnic nationalities to live side by side 
in democratic justice and I am convinced that at the moment when 
we are entering the struggle for a new phase of European equilibrium, 
our Government and our foreign policy will lead to victory, to the 


advantage of the republic. 
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PEACE IN EUROPE 
Debate in the British House of Commons, July 13, 1934! 
Sirk H. SAMUEL AND SECURITY 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL (Darwen, L.) said that the House had 
been very unwilling to hamper in any way the most difficult and 
complicated negotiations in which the Government had been engaged 
on the question of disarmament and allied subjects by too frequent 
discussions on foreign affairs, and had been very careful not on any 
occasion to press the Government to make declarations that might 
have been regarded as in any way premature or embarrassing. 

It was now two months since those subjects had occupied the atten- 
tion of the House, and there was a widespread feeling in the country 
that the Government might well make some formal statement as to 
the present situation. That feeling had been greatly intensified by the 
anxiety that was widely felt in consequence of a Ministerial state- 
ment made in the House of Lords on June 27 by the Secretary of 
State for Air. On that day the noble lord said: 


Until recent months the Government have had every reason 
to believe and every motive to encourage the hope that some- 
thing might be achieved out of the Disarmament Conference 
which would render unnecessary any substantial addition to the 
size of our Air Force. Now, as I have already pointed out, the 
situation has become unhappily all too clear. We can no longer 
hope that an international convention will solve the problems 
which agitate the whole of Europe. His Majesty’s Government 
have therefore decided that they can no longer delay the steps 
which are necessary to provide adequately for the air defense of 
these shores. 

That was a most significant and indeed formidable declaration, 
made in terms on behalf of the Government and not merely on the 
individual responsibility of the Minister concerned in Parliament. A 
few days afterwards the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated 
that what had been declared in the House of Lords was quite con- 
sistent with what he himself had stated in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere. 


' Reprinted from the Report of Parliament in the London Times, July 14, 1934. 
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The Liberal Attitude i 


This declaration came at a moment when at Geneva matters were 
in a very delicate state of balance. It was necessary to state what wa : 
the general position of the Liberal Party towards this problem oJ 
immediate rearmament. They had never favored the idea of one} 
sided disarmament. If there was to be disarmament it must be general 
disarmament of all countries which had relations in these matters} 
Similarly, the Labour Party had never adopted officially an attitude 
favorable to one-sided disarmament. 

The Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Lansbury) had told his con| 
stituents that the young men would be well advised to keep away] 
from enlistment in the military Services, but the right honorable 
gentleman was obviously speaking in an ill-considered fashion and| 
had a momentary aberration which, he was sure, did not represent the 
full doctrine of the Labour Party. For if that advice were given by 
every member to his constituents the Army, Navy, and Air Fore 
would disappear from lack of recruits and this country would be found 
defenseless, which would be no service to the cause of peace or liberty, 
for if the peace-loving, liberty-loving nations were to disarm and the 
militarist and despotic nations were to remain armed the only result 
would be that the whole control of world affairs would be handed ove} 
to the forces of reaction. 

3ut those armaments which must essentially be maintained should 
be maintained in relation to the facts of the European and the worll 
situation. When they were asked for increases of armaments they 
must seek the reason and they must have proved to them the neces 
sity. It was not enough merely to adopt a word such as parity and say} 
that increases must be made in obedience to that word or to any 
particular formula. Parity in the air was defined to mean equality it 
air armaments with the strongest Power within striking distane 
There were only two strong Powers within striking distance—Frane 
and Germany. | 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES—-ECONOMY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


With regard to the French, no one anticipated that there was aaj) 
immediate urgent necessity or danger requiring our forces to k 
raised at once to equality of strength with the French without wait} 
for two or three weeks, or even for the results of the Disarmamefi) 
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Conference. In a speech on this matter which he made a few days ago 
Mr. Churchill, on the contary, said that we ought to concert plans for 
mutual protection with the French and other peace-loving Powers 
which were in danger from what was happening and might happen in 
Germany. So that Mr. Churchill regarded the French at all events, as 
a possible source of strength rather than an immediate source of 
danger. 

With respect to Germany, would anyone assert that our present 
Air Force was not more than equal in strength to the armaments now 
possessed by Germany? Yet Mr. Churchill in the same speech said 
that we ought to have a large vote of credit to double our Air Force, 
that we ought to have it now, and that we ought to have a larger vote 
of credit as soon as possible to redouble our Air Force—utterly re- 
gardless of what parity really meant in terms of air equipment or any 
needs of the situation. That was rather the language of a Malay run- 
ning amok than of a responsible British statesman, the language of 
blind and causeless panic. (Hear, hear.) 

The House ought in these matters to have some regard to the pub- 
lic finances, although national safety must take precedence over con- 
siderations of economy. The House was being led into a course of con- 
tinuously growing expenditure. It was not as though the policy of in- 
creased armaments would give us security. Each country striving to 
obtain security by being stronger than its neighbor was engaged in a 
task obviously impossible of fulfilment and which resulted only in 
universal insecurity. 


A Divided Cabinet 


Why did this defeatist view find expression on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment today? The Government had not shown the zeal, energy, 
determination, and skill in this matter of disarmament which the 
country hoped to see from them. Fundamentally the Government and 
their supporters were divided upon this issue. He was convinced that 
the Foreign Secretary was keenly desirous of securing a great and 
substantial advance in this matter of disarmament, that he cared 
about it deeply, and that if the Conference collapsed without result it 
would be one of the great disappointments of his life. He believed the 
Prime Minister shared that view and that the Lord President of the 
Council realized fully the calamitous results which would follow a 
failure of the Conference for this country and for the world. 
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But there were others who were utterly sceptical of any good result 
coming from all these efforts. There were vast numbers of people who 
regarded the whole idea of the League of Nations as merely the vision 
of idealists, who had never expected any measure of general dis. 
armament, and who had taken no interest in the whole subject. This 
spirit was powerful among the present supporters of the Government, 
The First Lord of the Admiralty ought not to come to the country | 
at this stage, when the Foreign Secretary was still engaged in en- 
deavoring to secure some measure of agreement on some of these 
points, and declare that international disarmament was a dream 
which we were pursuing all alone. 

There was the strongest antipathy on the part of this country to 
anything in the nature of an alliance with any European Power, | 
neither did we favor anything in the nature of a balance of power, 
At the same time we realized that a policy of isolation was not pos- 
sible. The conclusion, when all these alternatives were eliminated, 
was that the policy which had been adopted hitherto should be con- 
tinued, and that there should be continuous strengthening of the 
system of collective control and active participation in international | 
affairs through the League of Nations. The Liberal Party did not 
favor automatic commitments in Europe or elsewhere. Our people 
were not prepared to march at the bidding of a Government regardless} 
of the purposes for which they were called on to act. (Cheers.) 


Cooperation of the Dominions 


In all these matters we must seek and rely on the cordial coopera 
tion of the Dominions and of India. He believed that the country} 
would be prepared to support, even at considerable risk, a world 
system of control over international affairs designed to maintain 
peace and prevent war. But there was no reason why this country 
alone, or even with a few sympathetic allies, should undertake oblige: 
tions which should devolve on humanity at large. Therefore any step 
which tended to make the League of Nations more complete wasé 
step to which they would give their whole-hearted support. 

There were three questions which he would put to the Foreigs 
Secretary: What was the attitude of the Government to the pot 
sibility of a Russian application for admission to the League of Né 
tions? What had been the results of the right honorable gentleman’ 
recent conversations with the Foreign Minister of France? What was] 
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the present position of the Disarmament Conference and the attitude 
of the Government towards it? 


THE PEOPLE: AND PEACE—Mr. ATTLEE ON LABOUR POLICY 


Mr. ATTLEE (Limehouse, Lab.) said that there would be general 
sympathy with Sir H. Samuel’s disappointment that the Govern- 
ment which he did so much to put into power should turn out to bea 
camouflaged Conservative organization. In the latter part of Sir H. 
Samuel's speech there seemed to be no reason why he should dis- 
agree with the Government. At one point the right honorable gentle- 
man went roundly out for isolation and then came heavily down on 
the side of collective security. His remarks recalled speeches which 
had been made by the Foreign Secretary and which left people in 
uncertainty as to where the Government actually stood. 

His (Mr. Attlee’s) object was to find out where they did stand. Ifa 
funeral oration over the Disarmament Conference was out of place in 
May why should it be completely suitable in July? The Government 
had announced in no uncertain terms that they were out for rearma- 
ment. What was the reason for this reaarmament? Were they officially 
to regard the Disarmament Conference as dead, and, if so, what was 
the new effort that was to be made? 

The Opposition had never believed that they could separate the 
questions of disarmament and security and they stood quite un- 
equivocally for the system of collective security under the League of 
Nations. They recognized perfectly clearly that that did mean under- 
taking responsibilities. (Cheers.) They were entirely opposed to 
separate allowances. but that did not mean that they did not have to 
accept some responsibility. 


““An Eastern Locarno’ 


They welcomed the visit of the French Foreign Minister, but the 
country was entitled to know exactly what was the purpose of this 
visit and what had been the general lines of discussion. As he under- 
stood the object of the visit, it had not been to try to set up a separate 
alliance with this country, but to try to reinforce the League system 
by a system of regional agreements—that with the Locarno Treaty in 
the West, an attempt was being made to supplement that by an East- 
ern Locarno—and that the basis of these agreements was that they 
were not aimed against a particular Power, or that they were exclu- 
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sive, but that any Power could join them They were essentially non- 
aggressive and for mutual assistance. If the principles of the League 
had been fully carried out there would have been no need for special 
regional agreements, but in present circumstances he welcomed these 
new regional agreements as one of the ways of building up some kind 
of collective security—(hear, hear)—and he welcomed particularly 
the suggestions being made by France that in this matter Russia 
should be got inside the League of Nations and that Germany should 


come back again. 
The attitude of the Labour Party on the proposals with regard to 
what was known as the Eastern Locarno Pact was as follows 


The Labour Party is convinced that in the absence of a world 
scheme of pooled security, the policy of reducing national armed 
forces in return for international guarantees of security backed 
by international armed forces may be promoted by States within 
the League concluding regional agreements under Article 21 of 

he Covenant and in conformity with the Covenant. It therefore 

warmly welcomes the proposals made by the French Government 
for an Eastern Locarno Pact of non-aggression and mutual as- 
sistance open to signature by all the States in the region con- 
cerned on the same terms. It considers that these proposals 
would strengthen the collective system of the League of Nations 
and believes that their arenes would lead to the entry of 
Russia into the League at the Assembly in September next. The 
Labour Party urgently hopes that his Majesty’s Government 
will give their cordial approval to these proposals, will cooperate in 
pressing Germany and Poland to participate in the Eastern Pact, 
and will agree to Russia becoming a guarantor of the Locarno 
Pacts of 1925. It trusts that his Majesty’s Government will 
forthwith declare their readiness to vote for the admission of 
Russia to the League of Nations and for the grant of a perma- 
nent seat on the Council of the League to Russia. 


A Breathing Space Wanted 


At present it was essential that Europe should get a breathing 


space if anything was to be done with regard to disarmament. Events 


in Germany had profoundly disturbed conditions on the Continent. 
The position of the League had been extremely difficult because of the 
growth of irresponsible Governments—irresponsible dictators who 
were here today and gone tomorrow, either above or below ground. 
There was a decline in the movement of dictatorships owing to the 
failure of the dictators. Hitler and his movement was the last move in 
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the suggestion that somehow or other they could secure the world by 
getting some wonderful individual who was going to set everything 
right. (Ministerial laughter and ironical cheers.) The Labour Party 
had always taken that view. He was pleased to see from the laughter 
from the Ministerial benches that there was no inclination on their 
part to take Sir Oswald Mosley too seriously. It could easily be seen 
today that this idea of a dictator was gradually falling down. (Minis- 
terial cheers and laughter.) He could not understand the laughter, 
because on the Labour benches they were quite happy. (Ministerial 
laughter.) 

He was profoundly convinced of the need for the Government to 
take the strongest possible steps they could to promote collective 
agreements and to take the strongest line they could to get Russia 
into the League. Members opposite might not like the Russian Gov- 
ernment. He did not profess to agree with the Government of Russia 
himself, or the régime in Russia, but there were a great many régimes 
he did not agree with. (Laughter.) He did not like the régime of the 
honorable gentlemen opposite very much, but had to put up with it. 
The fact that emerged clearly was that the one stable Government in 
Europe today was that of Soviet Russia. (Laughter.) They had had 
prophecies of woe ever since 1917 as to the fall of the Soviet system. 

Mr. J. DE ROTHSCHILD (Isle of Ely, L.).—Is not that a 
dictatorship? 

Mr. ATTLEE.—Yes, but a dictatorship of a sort. (Laughter.) I am 
against all dictatorships. I think you will find that that dictatorship 
will pass away and is passing away. 

Proceeding, Mr. Attlee said he thought everyone would agree 
that Russia today was a great force for peace, and there was every 
hope that Russia would come inside the League. 


“Running Sore” in the Far East 


What was the Government’s attitude towards the Far Eastern 
question? They were apt in that House to let slip the fact that there 
was a running sore in the Far East and that, as long as nothing 
was done about it, there was a defiance of the League of Nations 
and of the civilized world. Under the League system a country that 
refused to accept the decisions of the League, and had been declared 
an aggressor as Japan had, was in a position that no citizen of this 
country ought to defend, or have anything to do with it. We were 
apt to look too much to Europe in considering foreign affairs. 
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; 


There were greater dangers for us in Asia and we ought to be on} 
terms of the closest friendship and work in the League of Nations 
with Russia. We ought to hope to get Japan back into the League 
provided Japan would accept its principles. The destruction that 
had been wrought to the League system by Japan could not be too | 
strongly emphasized. i 

What was the position of the Government with regard to security 
and Article 16 of the League of Nations? The Government was 
always wobbling, on the one side towards collective security and 
on the other side towards individual security and isolation. The effect 
of that was felt throughout the world where doubt about the Govern. 
ment's intention had done a great deal to make the position worse 
than it might have been. 


Sir J. SIMON 
M. BARTHOU’S VISIT 


SIR J. SIMON, Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Spen Valley, 
L.Nat.), who was received with cheers, said: The Committee are en- 
titled to have at an early stage in this debate a statement from this} 
bench in relation to the visit which has recently been paid to us by 
the distinguished French statesman, M. Barthou. We were extremely | 
glad to welcome M. Barthou here. I am going to give a very simple} 
and plain statement of what passed ‘and of the results which have} 
been attained. I am sure that I am expressing the general feeling of | 
the Committee and of the British people when I rejoice in this new} 
opportunity of close contact between the French Government and | 
ourselves. 

As every one knows, the main subject on which M. Barthou came 
to talk was the subject of the possible creation of a pact of mutual 
assistance which would embrace a number of countries in the easter 
parts of Europe. 

The plan in contemplation is one which would involve in the first 
place a pact of mutual assistance between the suggested five elements, 
counting the Baltic States as one, that is to say, between Soviet 
Russia, the Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 
The nature of the relation created by such a pact if it could be negoti- 
ated and brought about would be, as I have already described it, 4 
pact of mutual assistance, and it would therefore follow the analogy 
of Locarno. i 
In addition to that there is a further feature, which I am right ' 
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saying that M. Barthou described as a condition, which would in a 
certain way connect Russia with the existing Locarno Treaty, in a 
form which may have to be considered by the statesmen of Europe 
if this matter is pursued; and it would take the form of a guarantee 
on the part of Russia to France on the one hand, and to Germany 
on the other, in the event of conditions arising which would bring 
the provisions of the Locarno Treaty into operation. Also, recipro- 
cally, there would be, as I understand, an assurance offered by France 
in respect of the boundaries of Russia and also the boundaries of 
Germany on Germany’s eastern side. 


Pact of Regional Guarantees 


That is the bare bones of what is, no doubt, a very ambitious 
and elaborate scheme. But whatever may be the need of secrecy in 
diplomatic communications there is no justification at all why the 
House of Commons should not have the frankest and fullest state- 
ment of what emerged from these discussions. That scheme is plainly 
what Mr. Attlee just now referred to as a pact of regional guarantees. 
I may say, incidentally, that I agree entirely with that part of his 
speech in which he laid down, I think with great good sense and 
objectivity, that if you can secure a really reciprocal pact of mutual 
guarantees between a suitable group of nations you will by that 
process be contributing to a general building up of collective security. 
It may be that there are people so attached to the extreme expression 
of an abstract principle that anything short of it is automatically 
rejected, and I hope that I may pay my tribute to Mr. Attlee when I 
say that I recognize very gratefully the objective good sense with 
which he approaches this subject. 

The first point on which it is therefore necessary to be clear is this: 
We could not in this country, this Government could not, and I do 
not think any Governmert in this country could, lend any counte- 
nance or any encouragement or moral support to new arrangements 
between States in Europe which would be of a definitely selective 
character in the sense that they were building up one combination 
as against another. (Cheers.) I made it my business in the discussions 
of the past few days when M. Barthou was here to make that prop- 
osition entirely clear, and it is due to the distinguished French states- 
man to say that he accepted the proposition and confirmed it without 
any qualification at all. 
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While, therefore, on the one hand we could not encourage or lend 
our moral support to an arrangement which would appear to be in 
the nature of a select alliance against any country, quite a different 
situation arises if what is really proposed is of a genuine reciprocal 
character. If, therefore, Russia is prepared to offer the same guaran- 
tees to Germany as she has offered to France, if France is prepared to 
offer the same guarantees to Germany as she has offered to Russia, 
then it does appear to me that any objection on the score that what 
is contemplated is not in the true sense a mutual guarantee is done 
away with. That point, so far as discussion between M. Barthou and 
myself is concerned, was completely established. 


No New Obligation 


The second point is this, and I wish to repeat it most plainly and 
bluntly. We have made it entirely plain from the beginning that 
there is no doubt about it, and it was accepted and acknowledged 
most willingly by the French and others, that whatever may be the 
interest or encouragement which this country may be prepared to 
offer to this new pact we are not undertaking any new obligation at 
all. (Cheers.) That is quite clearly and definitely understood, and 
there is no possible question or challenge about it. We stand in rela- 
tion to the original Locarno Treaty in the position which corresponds 
to the position of Italy. We are not getting ourselves, directly, 
protection for our own boundaries. But in the present case, we under- 
take no new obligation at all, and if we are asked what view we 
should take of such a new pact of mutual guarantee in Eastern 
Europe, we are bound to give a frank answer, but before giving that 
answer it should be established beyond any possible doubt or mis 
understanding that this is not a case on which we are extending our 
own commitments in any way whatever. 

There is a third thing which is involved, and with which I wish 
now to deal fairly. If Russia is going to take this new position, if she is 
going to become a party to this new arrangement in Eastern Europe, 
then it is absolutely essential that Russia should come within the 
League of Nations. (Cheers.) That is the view taken by the French 
Government. It is the view, I believe, taken by the Russian Govern- 
ment and, in the course of the last few days, I have made it entirely 
plain to M. Barthou that it is the view taken by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) I have no difficulty whatever in facing those critics 
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in this country, if critics there be, of that proposition. There you 
have this immense, powerful State with 160,000,000 people, inevitably 
destined to exert its influence profoundly on the history and develop- 
ment of the world. Now which do you prefer—that this immense 
power should be inside or outside the collective system of the League 
of Nations? 


A Welcome to Russia 


I cannot share what seemed to be the illusion of the honorable mem- 
ber opposite in what he said as to impartiality in these matters. I do 
not pick and choose. I neither wish to proclaim that Japan is the 
King’s enemy nor that Soviet Russia is my special friend. (Laughter.) 
But this I do say, that if we sincerely desire to lend our support to 
the new system which we have tried to develop since the War, if 
we are really and truly going to do our utmost to bring within the 
common council of the world all the important Powers we can, then 
there is no doubt whatever that it would be an immense gain that 
Soviet Russia should be brought in. (Hear, hear.) 

I am not complaining of these matters being raised, but, in fact, 
I do not think that his Majesty’s Government have always been 
treated quite fairly about this. We have never made any secret of 
our position. I have stated it myself here in the House more than 
once, and Soviet Russia knows it quite well, and I therefore have 
great pleasure in answering the question which the honorable member 
opposite put to me in terms which I think will satisfy him, and the 
answer is this: Certainly, we are prepared to welcome Russia warmly 
to the League of Nations if Russia makes that application. We are 
satisfied that it will be a contribution to the peace of the world if 
that result came about. It is necessarily a matter for Russia to decide 
whether she makes that application or not, but his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would welcome that result if that result were obtained. 

There is a fourth thing that is very necessary to this new arrange- 
ment, and which, as far as I have observed, has not been mentioned 
in the two interesting speeches which have just been made. It is a 
matter to which his Majesty’s Government attach the greatest 
importance. The argument about the relation between security and 
agreement about armaments goes on continually. At one time the 
one element is being pushed forward, and at another time it is the 
other. But, in fact, these two things are necessarily related, and if 
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there is going to be brought about by this new Russo-French initiative 
a new pact of mutual guarantee in which Germany is going to be 
included it would appear to his Majesty’s Government extremely 
necessary to realize that the conclusion of such a pact and Germany’s 
participation in this system of reciprocal guarantees that would be 
given—which, mark you, would operate for the security of Germany 
as well as of her neighbors—would afford the best ground for the 
resumption of negotiations and for the conclusion of a Convention 
such as would provide for a reasonable application of the principle 
of German equality of rights under a régime of security for all 


nations. 
ASSURANCE TO GERMANY—“‘ VERY HOPEFUL SUGGESTION” 


As a practical matter, Germany must be a member of the new 
combination if it comes about. Germany will, in such a combination, 
if she was prepared to take part in it, indeed, receive very valuable 
additional assurance under the head of security. But it appears to 
his Majesty’s Government, and I think it will appear to the House 
of Commons, that we ought not to allow this occasion which has 
emerged, principally through the consideration of problems of 
security, to pass without endeavoring to take advantage of it for 
the purpose of promoting the objects for which the Disarmament 
Conference was called. (Cheers.) And I am very happy to be able to 
tell the House that as a result of the conversations which took place 
between his Majesty’s Government and the representatives of the 
French Government during Monday and Tuesday of this week, the 
French Government agree with his Majesty’s Government in holding 
that view, and have authorized me to make that communication as 
being a communication of their view to the German Government, 
which I have already done. It appears to me that if you put all these 
matters together this is, at any rate, a very hopeful suggestion. 

We must not treat it as more than a suggestion. There is a vast 
deal to be done before it can emerge in the form of solid compact. 
The right honorable member for West Birmingham (Sir A. Chamber- 
lain) knows very well, nobody knows better, how many were the 
goings and comings, the concessions here and the persuasions there, 
which had to be accomplished over a considerable space of time before 
he had the pride and satisfaction of feeling with M. Briand and Herr 
Stresemann that he had produced the original Pact of Locarno. | 
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would not wish to represent to the House or to the country the ac- 
count which I am now giving as an account of something positively 
achieved. But, at least, it is a very encouraging sign. 

| recapitulate the points in the arrangement which appear to me 
to be fundamental and of the greatest value for the adhesion, I trust, 
of all parties and schools of thought in this country—namely, that 
the new arrangement if it comes about is in the truest and most 
complete sense reciprocal. It cannot by any possibility be represented 
as being a select combination between certain Powers joining forces, 
or, at any rate, joining forces hypothetically, against the possibility 
of having to resist another. The thing is completely mutual in its 
structure, and the poison of suspicion which undoubtedly might be 
produced by such a suggestion in other circumstances is completely 
eradicated and removed by the fact that it is a genuinely mutual 
proposal. 


Equality of Rights 


Then there is the point that we ourselves, and I am sure the 
opinion of the country would support his Majesty’s Government in 
this, have said, and nobody invites us to do other, that it must be 
entirely clear that this country is not undertaking any new respon- 
sibilities. Thirdly, we have made no sort of secret of our view as 
to the desirability and importance of bringing Russia within the 
circle of the League of Nations, and we welcome this opportunity of 
promoting that object. Fourthly, we must not allow this occasion 
to pass as though it were simply confined to the structure of a peace 
of security however good in itself that may be, but that we must 
press the formula of December, 1932. It now takes on, if not a new 
meaning, at least a new application and a new hopefulness. What we 
are all working for is the realization of the principle of German equal- 
ity of rights under a system of security for all nations. 

SIR S. CRIPPS (Bristol, E., Lab.).—As regards the question of 
mutual assistance, will these contemplated conferences be through 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations or some fresh 
device? 

SIR J. SIMON.—I have heard of no suggestion of afresh device, but 
I must not allow the honorable and learned gentleman, or anybody, 
to suppose that the matter has travelled farther than it has. Remark- 
able progress was made in the course of what was a very short visit, 
but, of course, there is a vast deal of working out to be done, especially 
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as we are rather in the nature of benevolent well-wishers than actual} 
contracting parties, and I must be very careful not to go farther} 
than I am authorized to goin any statement that I make. 


Advantages for Belgium 


I was going to make an observation about Belgium. As I under. 


e e ° ° . ' 
stand it, the proposal is one in which France and Germany would bk 


reciprocally interested in the Russian guarantee, and that of cours 
operates to the advantage of the immediate neighbor of both, but] 
would rather use the occasion to point out how Belgium itself is an 
illustration of the enormous advantages of this new method d| 
reciprocal engagements as compared with the old method of select 
alliances. I conceive the difference very much as though one were to 
say that in the post-War architecture of the world the wise architect} 
is the man who is trying to construct a building in which there wil} 
indeed be stresses and strains between its various parts, but in which} 
the combination of the various parts takes up the stresses and the] 
strains of the whole and keeps it therefore safe and secure. 

The whole conception of this collective system in the post- War 
world is the conception that mankind will be best sheltered and mest 
secure if we live in a building which by means of a suitable combina} 
tion of the parts will cancel out strains and dangers, because every} 
part is making a suitable contribution to protect the whole. Of cours 
the territorial integrity of Belgium is no less vital to the interests 
and safety of this country today than it has been in the past. It 
is a geographical fact which nothing can change. Indeed, changed 
conditions, especially in connection with the air, have not altered that 
historic fact at all, but that is the point of view of our own national! 
security. 

But here again it is the mutual character of the original agreemett| 
signed at Locarno which constitutes its essential feature and make} 
it so valuable a guarantee of European security as a whole, and Wel 
cannot but think that an extension of the system of assurances, 9} 
long as they are mutual in expression and reciprocal in intention | 
should make for the strengthening of the foundations of peace - 
the restoration of confidence in Europe. 


Peace in Europe 


In these circumstances, as I have said, his Majesty’s Governmell 
have decided that they would make public their view that an Easter 
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Pact of Mutual Guarantee based on the strictest principles of 
reciprocity and conceived with the genuine purpose of strengthening 
the foundations of the peace in Europe—I will go further and say, 
strengthening the foundations of peace in the world—by creating a 
further basis for reciprocal guarantees, is well deserving of the support 
of the British Government and of the British people. Our part or 
responsibility in this matter is not, of course, the same as that of 
those States who would undertake the new mutual responsibility, 
but none the less we have a part to play, and let those who are dis- 
posed to think that British influence in the world has been diminished 
observe the importance that is attached by the world to the part 
that we do play. 

Peace all over the world remains the first of British interests, and 
it is the first object of our international policy. These things only 
happened at the beginning of this week, but we have already put 
ourselves in communication with certain other Powers, explaining 
the true character of the Mutual Guarantee Pact as it has emerged 
from the London conversations, and urging that those with whom 
we have communicated should do all in their power to secure the 
success of the negotiations. In the case of some Powers, Germany and 
Poland, that would involve an actual participation in the proposed 
pact. We are merely therefore in the position of a friendly Power 
offering to them in all good will the views which we have been led to 
form for their consideration. The responsibility is naturally with 
them and not with us. 


ATTITUDE OF ITALY—SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S VIEW 


The position of Italy is different. Italy, like ourselves, is a guaran- 
tor of the Locarno Treaty. I apprehend it is improbable that Italy 
would become personally responsible for the Eastern Pact. I am very 
happy to say that I have received, only a few moments before the 
House sat today, a communication from Signor Mussolini which I 
understand is to be made public in Italy today, and which Signor 
Mussolini authorizes me to communicate publicly here to the House. 
It is in the following terms: 


The attitude of Italy as a signatory to the Pact of Locarno is 
similar to that of the United Kingdom. On the clear understand- 
ing that the Eastern Pact of Mutual Guarantee does not imply 
any fresh engagements on her part, Italy regards with sympathy 
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proposals which are made on a basis of absolute reciprocity be- 
tween all the countries concerned. This is particularly the case 
when such proposals offer fresh possibilities in the field of a limi- 
tation or reduction of armame = and as regards implicit recog- 
nition of equality of rights. 


I shall be very happy if at the conclusion of the debate I find the | 
views expressed by those who take part in it in this House are such 
that I am able to inform the head of the Italian Government that 
not only the British Government but the British Parliament find 
themselves in entire agreement with the views which he has expressed, 
and which we welcome warmly. I have made a faithful report to 
the House of what has happened. I do not pretend that more has 
happened than I have said, but it appears to me that this new 
opportunity is one which we should wish to see seized with both | 
hands. I would earnestly beg the House of Commons to give it, if | 
they think fit, by the expression of their views, their support and 


a 


encouragement. 


Lord Londonderry’s Speech : 

Turning to other matters, the right honorable gentleman continued: | 
The main point which Sir H. Samuel wished to make, apart from his} 
very important inquiries, had to do with commenting on a speech} 
made in another place. The Minister for Air has been in this matter | : 
little misunderstood. The occasion on which he was making his speech | 
was an occasion on which there was a discussion of air defense. Do not 
let us forget some of the realities of this position. The Disarmament | 
Conference has before it very extensive proposals which would funda: | 
mentally modify the whole problem of air defense. The Draft Con- 
vention contained in Article 35 reference to the working out of the 
best possible schemes for providing for the complete abolition of 
military and naval aircraft, which must be dependent on the effective 
supervision of civil aviation to prevent its misuse for military pur | 
poses. And it certainly must. No one can say that these are not very | 
large and extensive proposals; no one can say that they have not been | 
the subject of very great, close, and continuous examination and 
analysis. I wish very much that some of those who naturally adopt 
the réle of critic of the Government would show more precisely theit | 
ideas as to how these admirable proposals should be carried out 
(Hear, hear.) 
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An immense amount of work has been done by members of the 
Government to find what would be the most effective method, and 
these prospects exist, but we really must have some regard to the 
passage of time. (Cheers.) We must have some regard to the fact that 
the Disarmament Conference, in spite of the tremendous efforts that 
have been made, has had a very long existence and has not yet posi- 
tively achieved any very great result. Does the right honorable gentle- 
man, when he makes his criticism, really suggest that if he were re- 
sponsible among other things for the safety of this country he would 
as a matter of course postpone al! consideration of defense until the 
day, however distant it may be, when the Disarmament Conference 
has come to a conclusion, good or bad? We cannot do anything of the 
kind. Anybody who knows anything about it knows that if you have 
to undertake provisions in the realm of air defense it is not a thing that 
can be done between night and morning. The most elaborate and most 
carefully worked out processes will not get you a result until a long 
time after the time when you authorize them. 

Therefore I am unrepentant when I say that it is the business of any 
Government, and would be of the right honorable gentleman, not to 
shut its eyes to the possibilities of the conclusion of the disarmament 
discussions until they have come to an end, and to take the view 
which I am certain the mass of our fellow-countrymen would expect 
them to take. While we should do nothing which could possibly mili- 
tate against the good efforts that are being made, and in which we are 
taking a prominent part, it is the height of folly to pretend that on 
that account we must never contemplate the possibility of further 
provision being made in the air. 

SIR H. SAMUEL.—That is not what Lord Londonderry said; 
nothing like it. 

SIR J. SIMON.—What I say in this matter will be approved by the 
whole of the British Cabinet, and, as far as I know, I am expressing 
the view which is entertained by vast numbers of people in the coun- 
try. The very instance which the right honorable gentleman gave 
proves the case. 


, 


‘‘ Adequate Provision’ 


The right honorable gentleman is reported in The Times as having 
said that Lord Londonderry had observed that it would no longer be 
possible to delay steps which were necessary to provide adequately 
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for the air defense of these shores. There may be a question as to what ; = me 
steps are necessary and as to what would be adequate provision, but | sat 
surely the right honorable gentleman is not going to say that, given | the 
that certain steps are necessary to provide adequately for the air 
defense of these shores, they should not be taken. As regards the ish 
complaint that my noble friend showed some lapse into despondency i the 
about what in this matter the Disarmament Conference may pro- the 
duce, I was interested to observe that not long ago Sir H. Samuel tio 
was received most enthusiastically in a gathering of his supporters, to | 
the Home Counties Union of Women’s Liberal Associations. He the 
proclaimed there that what the country needed was a leader, and in | —_ unf 
the course of his remarks he said that it would appear that the Dis. spe 
armament Conference was on the verge of collapse. (Laughter.) tio! 
May I beg my right honorable friend not to take this defeatist view. the 
(Laughter.) I realize that these things are sometimes rather hard to : hal 
bear, and I can imagine that he has moments of despondency when he | __ res] 
wonders whether the day will ever come when he and his friends will | _ tret 
ever command a majority in this House. But let him cheer up. agr 
(Laughter.) It may be that there is a better future in store for some j C 
of us than we believe, and when the Minister for Air in an Air Debate | __ pre: 
makes the observation that it is not always possible to wait until the § _ tain 
Disarmament Conference has formally collapsed before we begin to alor 
consider what we must do in relation to the necessary defenses of this fries 
country, surely that is a proposition which sensible people will accept. and 
I am not going to say more about that today, because as the Lord | _ unil 
President of the Council announced not long ago, a statement is to be : wor 
made on the subject of air policy on behalf of the Government before goin 
the House rises, and no doubt my right honorable friend will be able | 
to inform the House very shortly on what day that statement will be | 
made. W 
| desi 
GOVERNMENT UNITED—NAVY A GUARANTEE OF PEACE | by] 
Now comes my other colleague the First Lord of the Admiralty. We 
May I be permitted to say that, while I at all times appreciate the — urs 
bouquets offered to me by old friends opposite, I do not appreciate | com: 
them when they are offered to me on the terms that they think any 
rather well of me but that some of the others on this bench are past disse 
praying for. (Laughter.) Let me tell the right honorable gentleman op- | 20t! 


posite (Sir H. Samuel) that since he left the Government it has re- spea 
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mained an extremely united body. I am perfectly prepared, if neces- 
sary, to take up the defense of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
though I do not think he was quite accurately reported. 

Does anybody here dispute the proposition that an adequate Brit- 
ish Navy is the best guarantee of world peace? I should have thought 
the very last people in the world who would throw any doubt upon 
that are those who believe in the fullest and most immediate applica- 
tion of the collective system, which means that we must be prepared 
to go into the interior of South America just as we go anywhere into 
the old world or the new, if necessary with armed force. It was most 
unfair, as it seems to me, to represent the First Lord as if he had been 
speaking slightingly of the Disarmament Conference. His proposi- 
tion was a perfectly simple one, that if, as we all trust, we can attain 
the reality of world disarmament let us have it, and I do claim on be- 
half of the British Government and not least on behalf of those 
responsible for administering our naval affairs that we had made 
tremendous efforts, and are making tremendous efforts, to secure 
agreement in regard to the limitation in armaments. 

On the other hand, if the melancholy result were to be that at 
present this is not a reality and world disarmament cannot be at- 
tained, well, then, we cannot indulge in what would be a delusion 
alone. (Cheers.) That is exactly the proposition of my right honorable 
friend when he said in the course of his introductory remarks that he 
and his friends must always be firmly understood to be opposed to 
unilateral disarmament. What does he suppose is happening in the 
world now? I have here an account of the amount of rearmament 
going on in a great number of countries in the world. 


“The Edge of Risk” 


We have held our hands possibly to the edge of risk because we 
desired that the whole of our influence should be exerted not merely 
by precept but by example in the direction of reduction. (Cheers.) 
We shall never find a British Government who will say that it can 
pursue that course whatever other people do, and it is nothing but 
common prudence to face the true gravity of the situation and make 
any necessary plans before it is too late. On the other hand, a great 
disservice is deve to disarmament by representing that results can- 
not be attained. The Secretary of State for Air did not say so. He was 
speaking obviously of these far-flung proposals for the abolition of 
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naval and military aircraft, in which case we should indeed need to | 


consider this subject further, but a great injury is done by letting any 
section of the public suppose that the full effort and influence of this 
Government are not being thrown into the work of disarmament at 
Geneva. No one who has been there could profess to think that is true, 

The Lord Privy Seal (Mr. Eden) and myself on the last occasion 
when we were at Geneva had the satisfaction of seeing under great 
difficulties a resolution adopted recording the determination of all 
there to go on with this work in every way possible, and we condi- 
tioned it by one practical condition—namely, that no progress can 
really be expected in the end unless Germany is brought back into 
the discussions and into the League of Nations. I ask the House to 
believe that what we have been doing in the last few days, I believe 
with general public approval, is in fact a reflection of the efforts 
which we have been making throughout. The difficulties which face 
us and face the world are greater than can be compressed within the 
limits of a brief Parliamentary description, but that is no reason for 
not persisting, and we are persisting, and I trust we may continue to 
persist, without this cavil and criticism which, believe me, can have 
no results whatever except to discourage the friends of disarmament, 
(Loud cheers.) 


HOPE OF A CONVENTION 


Mr. EMRYS-EVANS (Derby, S., U.) said that once the question 
of security had been dealt with they would be able to proceed per- 
haps to the whole question of disarmament. At the present moment 
the position remained as it was when the Disarmament Conference 
met, only it had become much more acute during that period. He 
hoped that it would not be long before it would be possible to arrive 
at a convention or bring the Conference to an end and pursue some 
other line. 

Mr. MANDER (Wolverhampton, E., L.) said the members of his 
party were in genera! agreement with the views expressed by Sir John 
Simon on the proposed mutual agreement on Locarno lines. With re- 
gard to Russia one could not help being entirely satisfied with the 
words used by the Foreign Secretary. He (Mr. Mander) hoped that 
Japan would in due course be prepared to play the game and obey 
the rules, because otherwise there would not be much good in her 
returning to the League. There must be a guarantee by France of 
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reduction of armaments. While we were not to take any part in the 
regional scheme, that did not prevent us going once more into the 
question of the guarantees required for carrying out a Disarmament 
Convention. 

Mr. MOLSON (Doncaster, U.) said that if the Eastern Pact of 
Mutual Guarantee should result in Russia coming into the League of 
Nations, one of the principal weaknesses of the League ever since its 
inception would be removed. 

Mr. V. ADAMS (Leeds, W., U.) said that he believed the public 
was convinced that the traffic in arms was as noxious as that in drugs 
or slaves. He hoped that the embargo on the export of arms to Bolivia 
and Paraguay would be permanent. He was not elected to assist in 
the rearmament of Europe and if the supplementary Estimates 
which had been hinted at during the past few weeks were brought 
forward he would feel compelled to vote against them. Any other 
course would be mere cowardly dishonesty. 

Mr. J. H. STEWART (Fife, E., L. Nat.) said that the key of the 
innermost chamber of world peace lay in Anglo-American friendship. 


CALL FOR STRONG AIR FoRCE—MR. CHURCHILL ON SECURITY 


Mr. CHURCHILL (Epping, U.) said that there had been in the 
speeches more general agreement on peace and the method of securing 
it than he recollected in recent debates. Mr. Attlee had presented a 
restatement of the Labour position in regard to war, as well as the La- 
bour view on the present situation. That restatement faced many of 
the realities and dangers in a very courageous manner, and the new 
definition of the Labour attitude would undoubtedly be a help in 
preserving the peace and security of this country in the difficult times 
with which we were faced. When the Labour Party definitely stated 
their abhorrence of war, it did not extend to passive recognition of 
flagrant wrongdoing; and when a member of the Liberal Party, 
taking a very different course to that advocated, he regretted to say, 
by the Archbishop of York, went out of his way to express his regard 
and sympathy for France, there were the elements of a more general 
body of agreement than anything we had seen so far. 

The League of Nations should be the great instrument upon which 
all forces resolved to maintain peace should centre (hear, hear), and 
we should all make our contribution to the League. He would have 
thought that if there were Powers which were alarmed by the be- 
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havior of their neighbors they would refer to the League of Nations 
and lay their anxieties before that body. It seemed to him perfectly 
legitimate for the League to give the sanction of international 
authority to the formation of regional pacts between nations who 
might fear danger and who sought to join hands together for mutual 
assistance against aggressors. Therefore he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to further such developments. 

He could not see how better they could prevent war than to con- 
front an aggressor with the prospect of such a vast concentration of 
force, moral and material, that even the most reckless and infuriated 
leader would not dare to challenge those great forces. If a number of 
agreements between Powers who had anxieties, all under the sanction 
and authority of the League of Nations, grew up, these Powers would 
naturally maintain the forces which were adequate to enable them 
to discharge their duties and obligations and not try to weaken each 
other at all, because there was no greater danger than an approxima- 
tion of forces. If they wished to bring about war they brought about 
such a balance that both sides thought they had a chance of winning. 
If they wished to stop war, they gathered such an aggregation of 
force on one side that the aggressor, whoever he might be, would 
never dare to challenge. 


World Support for Peace 


Possibly this process of agreements under the sanction of the 
League of Nations might eventually lead on to a step we should never 
exclude, the ultimate creation of some international force which 
probably, particularly in aviation, would tend to place the security 
of nations on a much higher foundation than it stood at present. They 
would never get such a development by arguing about matters 
purely in general, but if there were over a prolonged period of time 
some general cause of anxiety which all, or many, nations felt, it was 
possible forces might come together ad hoc for that purpose, and after 
the danger had been happily tided over might still subsist permanent- 
ly in amity. The spirit of mutuality and reciprosity which was in 
the Locarno Treaty was one of the principal features in the Eastern 
Pact for the guarantee of mutual security. 

That brought us to a very great event because it involved the 
association of Soviet Russia with the Western European system. 
He did not see how anyone who wished to induce Germany to come 
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back to the League could possibly find any reason to object to Russia 
joining that body. The statement which Sir J. Simon had made as to 
the welcome which would be extended to Soviet Russia in the League 
was one about which there would be no dispute in this country even 
among those who had the very greatest prejudice against the systems 
of political and social philosophy and of government which the Rus- 
sian people had found it necessary to adopt. It was not enough to 
talk about Russia being peace-loving; they must look to the interests 
of States, and it was the interest of Russia to preserve peace. 

He was glad that the Disarmament Conference was passing out 
of life into history. It was one of the greatest mistakes that could be 
made to mix up the Disarmament Conference with the League of 
Nations and to speak of the failure of the Conference as if it were the 
failure of the League. It was the greatest mistake also to mix up 
disarmament with peace. During late years there had been a steady 
deterioration of the relations between the different countries, a 
steady growth of ill-will and a rapid increase of armaments. When 
nations no longer felt themselves in great danger the pressure and 
burden of armaments would fall away automatically, as they always 
had done in a long peace. But at this time, when the causes of anxiety 
had increased rather than diminished, it was inadvisable to press 
that issue upon nations farther than they wished to go. 


Anxiety about Germany 


The dominant factor was that Germany was rearming—that 
had been the greatest result of the Disarmament Conference— 
particularly in the air. It was no use disguising that there must be 
and ought to be deep anxiety in this country about Germany. When 
they considered that two or three men, in what might well be a 
desperate position, had the whole of that mighty country in their 
grip, that there was no Parliament where anything could be dis- 
cussed, no restraint of Parliamentary government, no dynastic 
restraint, and absolutely no public opinion except what was manu- 
factured by the broadcast and a controlled press, and when they 
considered the risks these men ran because politics in Germany were 
not like they were over here, and one did not leave office to go into 
Opposition—(laughter)—they would see that men in that position 
might very easily be tempted to do what even a military dictator- 
ship would not do. A military dictatorship was based on a very 
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accurate study of the facts, but these men, to relieve themselves from 
the great perils which faced them at home, might easily plunge intoa 
foreign adventure of the most dangerous character. 

People said that Germany had no quarrel with us. Certainly, but 
it should not be doubted that there was very grave resentment at 
present in Germany against England, and we could not continue ina 
position where, if offense was taken against anything we said or did 
in this country, we might be confronted with an ultimatum or with 
very grievous action even before an ultimatum was delivered. We 
ought not to be in a position where we were dependent on assistance 
which France could give. It was our duty to place this Empire in 
security at the heart and centre, and to rely on our own strength, 
That would be far more likely to keep us out of trouble and to keep 
the world out of trouble. No nation as large and wealthy as we were, 
with so many resources and such a great place in the world, had any 
right to be placed in a position where it could be held to ransom and 
made the object of a blackmailing demand. 


Doubled Air Strength 


He did not understand the line taken by Sir H. Samuel. He passed 
over the right honorable gentleman’s carefully thought out discourt- 
esy about a Malay running amok, which arose from an imagination 
lately stimulated by contact with Oriental lands. (Laughter.) The 
right honorable gentleman spoke of the pre-War Cabinet, but the 
situation now was in many ways more dangerous than it was then. He 
must not be understood to mean that the possibilities of a gigantic war 
were nearer, but the actual position of Great Britain was much less 
satisfactory than it was 20 years ago. 

We must no longer delay taking the necessary steps, and he was 
very glad to hear from the Government that a statement was to be 
made before Parliament rose which would proclaim, without any 
further delay, the beginning of steps to create a powerful air force in 
this country. It certainly ought to be an effort to double the existing 
air force, and that alone would take a long time. It was quite open 
for us to consider the situation when we had done that. Hoping and 
believing that that statement would be made and would be found 
satisfactory, he felt entitled to congratulate the Government on at 
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mittee of their intention to propose the military and financial meas- 
ures which were required for our own safety. 


RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. BOOTHBY (Aberdeen and Kincardine, E., U.) said that he 
welcomed the pronouncement of policy made by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. As one who had for many years supported 
the closest and best possible relations, both political and economic, 
between this country and Russia, he cordially welcomed the proposed 
advent of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the League of 
Nations. That would be a very great stabilizing force in the world at a 
very critical moment. 

He had always felt that far too much stress in international affairs 
had been given by successive British Governments in the last 10 
years to the question of disarmament as such. It was not disarma- 
ment, as such, that was wanted at the moment, but a sense of secu- 
rity. The Canadian-American frontier was an example of disarma- 
ment following a condition—a condition that war was out of the 
question and that both sides had a sense of security. He welcomed 
the Government statement as showing that they had at last a definite 
policy of action. 


Str A. CHAMBERLAIN—"A More Hoperut VIsTA” 


SIR A. CHAMBERLAIN (Birmingham, W., U.) said that he had 
not found in the debate that air of unreality of which Mr. Boothby 
complained. The speeches had dealt with very real problems in a very 
real sense and the announcement of the Foreign Secretary had opened 
a more hopeful vista. If there was really widespread anxiety and fear 
that the Government was doing nothing, or merely drifting on the 
current of events, always steering the ship of State on to the rocks, 
would there be as few members in the House as there had been during 
that debate? Whatever differences of emphasis or method appeared 
in the debate a national policy was clearly indicated by the agree- 
ment on certain fundamental principles expressed in all quarters 
of the House, and, judging by the speeches that day, never was the 
House more united in support of the policy which had been an- 
nounced. 

The visit of M. Barthou to this country had indeed been fruitful. 
It was time—fully time—that a French Minister should come to Lon- 
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don and exchange ideas about the condition of Europe and the world 
and explain exactly what was French policy to that country which 


was the ally of France in the War and desired always to be on the best } 


of terms with its neighbor. The result of the conversations, if it 
could be brought to fruition—he put it no higher—would be a real 
step forward in the pacification of Europe and in the restoration of 
confidence in the world. They must recognize that there had beena 
great change in the policy of Soviet Russia and her attitude to the 
League, and they would do well to welcome it and to assure Russia of 
a cordial welcome to the League of Nations if she applied to join it, 
and of that position in the League and on its Council to which her 
strength as a Great Power gave her the right. 

No one would be so foolish as to pretend that the mere proposal 
of the Eastern Pact, or even its favorable reception, secured its 
ultimate success. There were many obstacles to overcome, but great 
would be the responsibility of any country which made the achieve. 
ment of so great an additional security for peace impossible of accept- 
ance by the world. He hoped that if this proposal succeeded they 


might see other quarters of the world where it would be imitated and | 


where alliances in self-protection might develop into reciprocal 
treaties of mutual assurance. So far as this country was concerned 
all the weight of its interest should be behind such reciprocal pacts. 


Germany and the Pact 


The proposed Pact had immense advantages for Germany. It gave 
an answer to her fears no less than to the fears of others, and it gave 
an answer to that dangerous cry which was spread throughout Ger- 
many in the earlier years of this century and which was now being 
renewed in German authoritative circles—‘ There is a new encircle 
ment of Germany.”’ The reception of this proposal by Germany 
would form the touchstone by which the world would decide what 
was Germany’s purpose in demanding equality of armaments, and 
whether she would be content with security or whether she demanded 
domination. He hoped that her answer would be favorable and that 
she would take her place in the system which was now offered to her, 
but if this proposal was brought to naught by the refusal of Germany 
it was not for this country, which was not prepared itself to take 


greater responsibilities than it had already taken, to stand in the| 


: | 
way of those who by that very refusal of Germany had their fears 
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justified. If Germany refused the reciprocal arrangement she could 
not complain if those whose advances she had declined then pro- 
vided for their own security, and if in so providing they clearly indi- 
cated that they had German policy in mind. 

In the matter of disarmament he occupied a middle position be- 
tween some of those who had spoken. He agreed that it was a great 
mistake to suppose that if one had reduced armaments one had there- 
fore abolished all danger of war. He agreed that exaggerated arma- 
ments were the result and not the cause of those situations which led 
to war. 

He did not agree with those who thought that we should cease our 
efforts to get a limitation of armaments, and he shared the hope ex- 
pressed by Sir John Simon and the French Minister that this agree- 
ment, if it could be made, would afford the grounds on which could be 
built a new system of armaments limited by international agreement. 

He would say one word to those who were apt to speak of them- 
selves and their friends as if they were the particular friends of peace 
in this country. No one party or individual had the right to adopt 
that attitude. We shared without exception the desire for peace 
(hear, hear), and he desired to fortify the peace of the world by the 
collective system. But was there any possibility of creating such a 
system if we were not in a position to make the natural contribution 
of a great Power, situated like ourselves, to that common security? 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Attlee found fault with Sir H. Samuel for drawing a 
distinction between those parts of the world in which we had a vital 
interest in the maintenance of peace and those where our interest was 
more remote. Had we not better face realities? If Mr. Attlee and his 
party were in power would they send a man to South America to fight 
in the struggle there at the bidding of the League, and had they con- 
sidered what would be the effect on our relations with the United 
States of America if they did? 


The Pledge of Locarno 


We served the interests of peace much more by concentrating our 
main effort where we could really make it effective and where we 
could bring a powerful contribution in support of it. The Treaty of 
Locarno was a pledge by this country to place its whole forces at the 
disposal of the League in support of a decision by the Council that a 
certain nation had committed an act of aggression within a limited 
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sphere. It had been agreed at Geneva that the obligation to send 
troops rested in the discretion of any Power invited to send them, and 
there was no automatic obligation under the Covenant to send our 
Army to any frontier on which the League had declared that there 
had been aggression. If they signed an agreement to do that, the 
Government would not strengthen the cause of peace but would 
merely weaken the confidence in the more limited engagements 
which this country had undertaken. (Cheers.) 

But what was the value of our engagements if we disarmed ina 
world where all were armed? What was the value of our signature to 
the Covenant if we brought no contribution and only asked to draw 
out of the pool for our own defense what other nations had put in? 
(Cheers.) The Government were being continually urged by certain 
people to increase their obligations and risks, and in the same breath, 
or at any rate the next day, those people announced that they would 
oppose the Government if they even sought to create a force in this 
country which was reasonably capable of defending our own shores | 
and our own Empire. (Cheers.) 

To take that line was to take a line which was destructive of the 
Covenant of the League. It was time that that was said. (Cheers.) The | 
contrast which was attempted to be drawn between the League policy 
and any reasonable provision for our own defense was false from be- | 
ginning to end. It was not a homage to the League, but if it spread 
would be its destruction. (Cheers.) They would only get security, as | 
Mr. Churchill had said, by confronting an aggressor with such ‘| 
formidable combination of forces that he would refrain from breaking | 
the peace. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. WILLIAMS (Croydon, S., U.) said that the world ought to 
know precisely what our intentions were. The general system | 
economic unease was one of the causes of unrest today. 

Mr. EpEN’s REPLY—DANGERS OF ISOLATION 

Mr. EDEN, Lord Privy Seal (Warwick and Leamington, U)), 
replying to the debate, said that neither before nor during the cor: | 
versations with the French representatives had there been any mill. | 
tary conversations. With regard to the committee at Geneva that | 
was considering the manufacture of and trade in arms, certain pro 
posals had, as a result of United States initiative, been submitted to 
the Governments concerned, including the British Government, and 
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were now under consideration by them. The Government cordially 
welcomed the United States initiative, and were particularly pleased 
to note that these proposals were based on two principles for which 
the British Government had always striven—national responsibility 
for the manufacture of and trade in arms and equal treatment for 
State and private manufacturers. (Cheers.) 

He expressed on behalf of the Government their gratitude at the 
reception accorded to the policy outlined by Sir J. Simon. The present 
position of the Disarmament Conference gave him personally no 
satisfaction. The truth must be faced that a number of States whose 
cooperation was essential had other concerns as their primary pre- 
occupations. In France security was the preoccupation. The pro- 
posals for an Eastern Pact were welcome because they would be a 
contribution towards strengthening security. Russia’s preoccupation 
at the moment was her own defense. There remained in the back- 
ground the attitude of Japan. 

It was frankly to ignore all the facts to say that it was the Govern- 
ment’s fault that they were not getting on faster and that they were 
not really trying. They had to appreciate conditions as they existed 
today in the world, and act accordingly. What was needed was a 
clear realization of the facts, and the Government should not attempt 
to delude public opinion into thinking that because they hoped for 
certain things these things would be achieved regardless of what was 
done by other nations. It might be that France would find the secu- 
rity she at present sought in a system of regional pacts, such as a pact 
of Eastern Europe. If they could narrow the gulf between France and 
Germany they had preserved at Geneva both the structure of the 
Disarmament Conference, under which an agreement could be made, 
and the authority of the League, which was ‘ndispensable for the 
future peace of the world. 


A Consultative System 


If the worst came to the worst, and the Conference were unable at 
the present time to achieve any results, they would have to re- 
nounce—he believed only momentarily—their hope of further prog- 
ress, and take their stand on the League, on Locarno, and on the 
Kellogg Pact [Pact of Paris], in order to hold the ground which had 
been won in the post-War years. They were all agreed that there must 
be a consultative system, and the question was what the relation of 
this country should be to such a system. 
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He agreed with Sir H. Samuel that a policy of isolation was not 
practical politics. The whole trend of modern science, arts, com. | 
merce, and letters continually brought the nations nearer and nearer 
together. But when they said that isolation was impossible, it did not § 
follow that they were advocating more commitments in Europe, 
(Cheers.) He did not advocate any such thing. A factor which had 
been frequently overlooked in the post-War years was that not only 
the Channe! but the oceans had grown narrower. He agreed abso- 
lutely with Sir H. Samuel that for this country, which was a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the question of closer } 
world cooperation had specia! force. 

That was a decisive consideration against our undertaking any new 
commitments in Europe. The cause of world peace would not gain, 
but would lose much, if this country was drawn closer into the Euro- 
pean circle and away from the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
That factor must be always in mind when they sought to evolve the 
consultative system. He did not share the extreme view of the pessi- 
mists in regard to the international situation. He admitted the anx- 
ieties and the difficulties, but there was no justification for those who | 
wanted to wallow in a Johnsonian atmosphere of inspissated gloom. 
We were passing through a period of transition. 


<a 


“The Old Adam”’ 


We could only feel our way towards a new order of things, meeting 
some encouragement and rather more defeat—a forward step now 
and a backward slide at other times. As we looked at the world today 
it was clear that the old Adam was not yet dead, and at times he 
wondered whether the old Adam was really old. It was not, therefore, 
surprising in these conditions that there should be this public anx 
iety, but they should distinguish between anxiety and despair. 

The Committee had been told of the policy the Government were 
pursuing, and of the efforts which had been made, and which found 
expression in the outcome of these London conversations with their 
French colleague. The Government believed that the result of the 
work done by Sir J. Simon and the French Foreign Minister would 
be to give a new element of hope to an anxious situation. He could | 
assure the House that any and every opportunity which might offer 
for making further progress on the basis of this new endeavor would 
be eagerly taken, for those associated with the Foreign Office appre- 
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ciated perhaps more clearly than others how great was the respon- 
sibility of the Government, whose concern was known to be peace 
and whose known authority placed upon them a responsibility not to 
fail in pursuing it. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. H. JOHNSTONE (South Shields, L.) asked if in the conver- 
sations between the Foreign Secretary and M. Barthou any time was 
mentioned for the duration of the Pact. 

Mr. EDEN.—No; at no time. 

The House resumed and progress was reported. 
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A BRITISH INTEREST 
London 7imes Editorial, July 14, 1934 


In the true spirit of democratic government Sir John Simon gave the 
House of Commons yesterday, and through the House the country, 
a clear exposition of the plan for an Eastern European Pact of mutual 


assistance; and the reception accorded to his speech certainly showed | 


that Parliamentary opinion supports the part which British diplo- 
macy is playing. That part is perhaps even greater than the Foreign 
Secretary revealed yesterday. It seems to be clear—though Sir John 
Simon did not say so—that the proposal originally conceived by M., 
Litvinoff and the French Government was very much in the nature 
of a political alliance with a military counterpart. But now the new 
Eastern Pact is definitely not being negotiated on so one-sided a 
basis; and, whatever the process by which this modification has been 
achieved, the British and French Governments deserve great credit 
for pressing and accepting the principle of reciprocity. 

‘could not lend 


‘ 


“This country,’’ said Sir John Simon yesterday, 
any encouragement or support to new arrangements between select 
States in Europe, any building up of one combination against an- 
other.’’ A mutual assistance pact must be mutually helpful to all its 
signatories. That is the principle on which the British Government 
have insisted from the moment that the new proposal was brought to 
their notice; and on that basis it is now being negotiated. It is also 
possible, after this statement, to gauge more exactly the character of 
what is proposed for Europe. The Eastern Pact is to establish mutual 
guarantees between Soviet Russia, the Baltic States, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany. France stands outside the Pact, and would 
apparently not be a member of it; but she is its most active promoter, 
and would in effect form a connecting link between the system of 
security set up at Locarno and the new system of Eastern Europe. 
She is to be. as it were, an extra guarantor of the Eastern Pact; and 
the U.S.S.R. is to be an extra guarantor of the Locarno Pact. Thus, if 
the French or the German frontiers were attacked by one of the other 
signatories, Russia would be obliged to take action against the aggres- 
sor; and, similarly, if the Russian Western frontier or the German 
Eastern frontier were attacked, France would be obliged to intervene. 
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The scheme undoubtedly connotes, in Sir John Simon’s words, “an 
extension of a system of insurance.’’ The British Government never- 
theless consider it to be “‘ well deserving of sympathetic support.’’ It 
draws Great Britain nearer to a collective system of security. But 
it involves no new obligation or commitment. 

The attitude assumed by the Italian Government towards the new 
proposal is identical with Great Britain’s. The Alps which separate 
Italy from the rest of Europe, though no longer the military obstacle 
which once they were, influence the Italian mind towards the affairs 
of Central Europe in the same proportion of interest and detachment 
as is induced in this country by the accident of the English Channel. 
Just before he made his speech Sir John Simon received a dispatch 
from the British Ambassador in Rome reporting that Signor Mus- 
solini “regarded with sympathy” the project of an Eastern Pact ona 
basis of ‘‘absolute reciprocity.’’ The Duce felt more specially able to 
give favorable response to the British approach because, as he said, 
the new proposals offer ‘‘fresh possibilities in the field of a limitation 
or reduction of armaments’”’ and they further imply the recognition 
of equality of rights. That is also the emphatic view of the British 
Government. The modified Franco-Russian proposal appears to Sir 
John Simon to be ‘‘a new opportunity”’ which this country is right to 
seize with both hands. Even so consistent an opponent of the Soviet 
Government as Mr. Churchill welcomed, in an admirable speech, the 
association of that country with the Western Europe system. It 
seemed to him perfectly legitimate that the League of Nations, ‘upon 
which all forces resolved to maintain peace should centre,”’ should 
give the sanction of international authority to this formation of re- 
gional pacts. He could not see how better war could be prevented 
than by confronting an aggressor with the prospect of such a vast 
concentration of force, moral and material, that even the most reck- 
less and infuriated leader would not dare to challenge it. That is’ a 
point of view which is commending itself more and more definitely to 
the average Englishman. Sir Austen Chamberlain, author of the 
Locarno of the West, welcomed its counterpart in the East, and de- 
clared that Germany’s attitude towards the new proposals would be a 
real test of her true purposes. Up to the present no understanding has 
been shown in Germany of the true meaning of the proposed Pact. 
Herr Hitler made no comment upon it in his speech last night, and it 
is still being described in the press as opening the way for French 
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hegemony on the Continent. The German Government should in. | 


form their public that the intention of the Pact is the exact opposite, 
and that by entering into it Germany would, in the words of Sir 


John Simon, “receive very valuable additional assurance under the | 


head of security.”’ 

The debate very clearly showed that British political opinion is 
moving further and further from ideas of mere isolation, which are in 
fact, as Mr. Eden implied, simply withering under the stress of mod- 
ern inventions. Nor indeed did their roots ever grow very deep in 
English history. From the days of the Normans the fortune of this 
island has always been closely linked with that of Western Europe; 
and in recent times it has become an established principle of British 
policy that the safety of the nearer countries of the Continent is as 
vital to us as that of our own. No permanent deviation from that 
policy is even compatible with self-preservation. ‘‘ The integrity of 
the territory of Belgium,’’ said the Foreign Secretary yesterday, ‘“‘is 
no less vital to the interests and safety of this country today than it 
has been in times past”’; and he added the plain truth, which only the 
blind or the timid deny, that changed conditions, ‘especially in 
connection with the air,’ have greatly strengthened the case. Belgium 
and the Channel ports have never been so essential an element in the 
safety of these islands as when their time-distance, measured in terms 
of bombing aeroplanes, is counted in minutes rather than in hours, 
and when hostile guns emplaced there could bring London under their 
fire. Those who talk of defending Britain only on British soil are back 
in the days of woad and bows and arrows. It is not altruism, but the 
plainest common sense, that we should be associated in a common 
system for the prevention of aggression, and extend the range of our 
own defensive system to keep pace with the extending range of 
modern weapons. A policy of isolation now would simply be the 
policy of the ostrich. 

At the other extreme of foolishness is the advocacy of a policy of 
universal commitments, in which Mr. Attlee would willingly engage 
this country, for he announced that at the bidding of the League the 
Labour Party would “fight anywhere from South America to Si- 
beria.”” Nevertheless he welcomed regional pacts. The majority of 
public opinion here does not believe in isolation, and has no desire for 
a policy of alliances—as Sir Herbert Samuel paradoxically expressed 
it, ‘there must not be alliances less wide than world-wide.”’ On the 
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other hand there is a growing disposition, to which the Government 
have conformed their policy, to regard limited regional commitments 
as an essential part of national security, so long as they are based on 
the principle of reciprocity, and deter the potential aggressor by the 
promise of resistance which shall be collective and therefore over- 
whelmingly effective. From the beginnings of regional agreements a 
general system of security may gradually be established, under which 
a reduction of national armaments will almost automatically follow. 








